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EDITORIAL 


July 1946 


ATING fresh apricots in the sun by the side of a glacier 

may not be the best preparation for a calm discourse on 
affairs in that England to which one is shortly to return. But 
to be ‘let out’, though only on parole, after seven years, does 
offer a perspective, and as for calmness, there is too much o1 
that. It should be classed under apathy and recognized as a 
sign of malnutrition as much as cerebral anemia. 

It is, I find, good to cast off calmness, and to be excited 
again; not only to feel well, but to remember it is possible 
to be and how many things contribute to it. At the present 
moment, we are trying to forget that and to prove how little 
we need. In time, no doubt, if as a people we remain calm, we 
shall reduce ourselves among nations to the spectacle of a 
freak in a side-show—The Man Who Can Live Without Air. 
But air, even if one prove it unnecessary (and civilization has 
already made it a luxury), is, nevertheless, a very nice thing 
to have about—as one finds in the sun by a glacier. And 
doing-without is to be endured as a temporary measure, but 
should be deprecated as a national habit dictated by authority 
and encouraged by the calmness which should only be our 
reserve, in both senses, and not a currency for constant and 
reckless expenditure. 

No one will deny that in 1940 we were nearer zero than was 
generally realized. No one will deny that we were lucky to 
pull through and are still, in many ways, fortunate to have the 
little that is allowed to us by authority which, because it is 
timid to the world, bolsters itself up by being bullying at home. 
But neither of those facts are reasons why we should bleat 
that we are duly grateful for having anything at all. That is 
merely the puling complacence of mock martyrdom, a vice 
to which Puritanism, which also in its day became a form of 
government, makes us particularly the prey. 

No doubt the first fish thought it was lucky to have any 
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water to swim in. But it did not go on being self- 
congratulatory, complacent, or calm, for otherwise it would 
not have emerged from the water, developed, in some 
instances, wings from its fins and become birds, or explored 
land, as reptile, later to develop limbs and become animal, 
leading to Man. That fish was not concerned with having, 
using, and experiencing less. It was increasing its potentialities 
of life. At present, few of us can say that Man is so determined. 
He seems, rather, engaged 1 in removing from himself, one by 
one, his limbs, so long in the acquiring, and in shedding his 
sensibilities, perceptions, aspirations. In the total of history, 
a hundred years may be but a breathing space (or the reverse, 
a moment of asthma). Nevertheless, the aim of life is not to do 
without, but to see how much we can do with—and what. 
So far in this century we seem mainly determined to do only 
one thing, to destroy ourselves. But suicide should be a phase 
and not a chronic condition. The sun does not always shine 
by the glacier. Clouds make unattemptable one’s obsessional 
peak, and avalanches descend. Here, one sighs, is a use for 
atomic energy. The world is still full of vapours and quag- 
mires, which tie down our endeavours. But Man has 
apparently decided calmly that the first use of the Atom must 
be to blow limbs to débris, whilst at the same time giving 
State encouragement to large families. Yet the individual is 
answerable for all and just as in the long run it was not Hitler 
who created Hitlerism but those whose calmness allowed him 
to usurp power, so it behoves each and all of us to see that 
our years on this outmoded planet are not conditioned— 
entirely—by the ignorant, the inexperienced, the jealous, and 
the mean. 


TEARS 


in the un-Romantic Age 


T. H. WHITE 


He“ have a faculty for believing that their own fashions 
are right and proper, and that they have been ordained 
to exist as such since the beginning of time. We have a fashion 
in the twentieth century of considering tears to be unmanly, 
sO we assume that they have always been effeminate. But there 
have been periods in the history of literature when it has been 
correct for males to cry, and when males have cried, loud and 
long, about a surprising variety of subjects, to the applause 
and admiration of their friends. 

In Chaucer both sexes weep indiscriminately: Troilus did, 
and so did the tedious paladins, Palamon and Arcite. Almost 
every bruiser in the Morte d’Arthur burst into tears sooner or 
later, and Lancelot wept “as he had been a child that had been 
beaten’. The first lachrymose period seems to have reached 
without interruption to the days of Shakespeare, when there 
was a slight swing in the opposite direction. ‘Albeit unused to 
the melting mood,’ the tragic hero then explained, with a 
hint of apology, before proceeding to shed his tears as fast as 
the Arabian tree her medicinal gum. Curiously enough, the 
reaction against the accepted fashion began on the Continent 
at about the same time, and Sancho Panza was always boasting 
that he was not a crying man. There followed a brief Eliza- 
bethan or Caroline interlude, when only women and school- 
boys who had been whipped were expected to blubber 

It was between Pope and Wordsworth, however, that a 
strange unlikelihood began to appear. The eighteenth century, 
that unromantic, tea-drinking, Pope-reading, road-middling, 
classical age: surely we would not have expected such dry old 
sticks as lived in that to cry? But they howled. More than the 
most dramatic Elizabethans, publicly, for little or nothing, the 
duelling gentlemen sobbed their eyes out whenever they could. 
They wrote proudly to Gray, telling him that they had cried 
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on every page of his Elegy. They wailed over the sentimental 
Sterne. They quarrelled with old friends in the House of 
Commons, and were led out, in floods of tears, by admiring 
supporters. ‘Prodigious clamours and interruption arose from 
Mr. Fox’s friends; but he, though still applauding the French, 
burst into tears and lamentations on the loss of Burke’s friend- 
ship, and endeavoured to make atonement, but in vain, 
though Burke wept too.’—-Walpole to Miss Berry, 12th May, 
1791. As late as 1815, Creevey was relating that ‘there was 
not a dry eye in the. House... Tierney sobbed so, he was 
unable to speak; I never saw a more affecting scene.’ They 
assumed office in the newest Ministry with extraordinary 
emotion. ‘On Friday this august remnant of the Pelhams [the 
Duke of Newcastle] went to court for the first time. At the 
foot of the stairs he cried and sank down: the yeomen of the 
guard were forced to drag him up under the arms. When the 
closet-door opened, he flung himself at his length at the King’s 
feet, sobbed, and cried, ‘‘God bless your Majesty! God preserve 
your Majesty!” and lay there howling and embracing the 
King’s knees, with one foot so extended, that my Lord 
Coventry, who was luckily in waiting, and begged the standers- 
by to retire, with: ‘“‘For God’s sake, gentlemen, don’t look 
at a great man in distress,” endeavouring to shut the door, 
caught his Grace’s foot, and made him roar out with pain.’— 
Walpole to Bentley, 17th March, 1754. (On the same occasion, 
Selwyn was told that a lady of the Pelham family ‘had not 
shed one tear!’ ‘And pray,’ said Selwyn, ‘don’t she intend 
it?’) At the theatre, the whole house had to weep if it were a 
tragedy; it was de rigueur; if not, the play was considered to have 
failed. Fox would go to Drury Lane to pay Mrs. Siddons ‘the 
copious tribute of tears’ (Wraxall). “The tears came into my 
eyes’ (on seeing a play called lfrida being very badly 
performed at Covent Garden), ‘and streamed down the 
Duchess of Richmond’s lovely cheeks.’-—Walpole to Mason, 
1gth November, 1773. A play by Dr. Delap was a failure, but 
he consoled himself by stating that the leading lady had 
‘spoilt his Hecuba with sobbing so much, and that she was 
really so moved that she fell into fits behind the scenes.’— 
Gray to Mason, 17th March, 1762. 
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They cried when they were in love. ‘When he was first in 
love with Lady Hertford,’ wrote Creevey of his Prinney, ‘I 
have seen tears run down his cheeks at dinner.’ They also cried 
when they had fallen out of love, and were dismissing their 
mistresses. ‘I am just preparing to escort the poor little Tondino 
to Dover,’ wrote the old reprobate Queensberry. ‘The sound 
of her voice fills my eyes with fresh tears. My dear George, 
jai le coeur si serré que je ne suis bon a present qu’a pleurer.’ 
They cried when their sinecures went wrong. ‘(The Prince) 
had just given Sheridan the office of Auditor of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, worth about £1,200 per annum, and Sheridan was 
most anxious that the Prince should transfer the appointment 
to his son, Tom Sheridan, who was just then married. What 
Sheridan’s object in this was, cannot be exactly made out; 
whether it really was affection for Tom, or whether it was to 
keep the profit of the office out of reach of his creditors . . . he 
pursued it with the greatest vehemence; so much so, that I 
saw him cry bitterly one night in making his supplication to the 
Prince.’—Creevey. They had lachrymose highwaymen, who, 
according to Walpole, cried so much that one could easily 
have stolen their blunderbusses. Even their executioners were 
tearful. ‘When the rope was put round his neck, he turned 
pale, but recovered his countenance instantly, and was but 
seven minutes from leaving the coach, to the signal given for 
striking the stage. As the machine was new, they were not 
ready at it: his toes touched it, and he suffered a little, having 
had time, by their bungling, to raise his cap; but the execu- 
tioner pulled it down again, and they pulled his legs, so that 
he was soon out of pain, and quite dead in four minutes. He 
desired not to be stripped and exposed, and Vaillant promised 
him, though his clothes must be taken off, that his shirt should 
not. This decency ended with him: the sheriffs fell to eating 
and drinking on the scaffold, and helped up one of their 
friends to drink with them, as he was still hanging, which he 
did for above an hour, and then was conveyed back with the 
said pomp to Surgeons’ Hall, to be dissected. The executioners 
fought for the rope, and the one who lost it cried. Walpole 
to Mann, 7th June, 1760. 

Nor were they in the least ashamed of tears, but proud and 
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jealous of their ability to shed them. According to Lord John 
Russell, ‘Lord Holland used to relate that on some occasion 
Lord Egremont, hearing at a dinner party of the death of a 
friend, burst into tears and was obliged to leave the room. 
While everyone pitied him, Mr. Crawfurd said testily, “If I 
hear of the death of a friend, J burst into tears, and if J am 
overcome, J leave the room.” ’ 

The jealousy of accomplished weepers came to a head in 
Fanny Burney, who became positively cattish about the 
unfortunate Sophy Streatfield, because the latter was able to 
cry at will. It was because Fanny herself was probably the 
second-best weeper in the kingdom, who had been com- 
plimented by the Queen in person for making her cry, and 
she could not endure to be beaten. 

The third best weeper was Anna Seward, who, on revisiting 
her father’s rectory in 1793, ‘could not restrain the gushing 
tears, through almost the whole of the five hours I passed in 
that dear village.’ Large tracts of Fanny’s employment at 
Court were passgd in tears, which she recorded with relish. 
When a harmless madwoman had attempted to stab the King 
with a blunt table knife, without doing him any harm what- 
ever, ‘the Queen glanced round upon the Duchess of 
Ancaster and Lady Charlotte Bertie, both of whom had 
burst into tears. ‘““How I envy you!” she exclaimed; ‘“‘I cannot 
cry!’ The news was reported in the Palace, and there was 
not ‘a dry eye in either of the Lodges, on the recital of his 
danger.’ At the evening concert, ‘the Princesses wept con- 
tinually. The Queen, still more deeply struck, could only 
from time to time hold out her hand to the King, and say: 
“I have you yet!”?... When I went to the Queen at night, 
she scarce once oped her lips. Indeed, I could not look at her 
without feeling the tears ready to start into my eyes.’ But the 
real howl came when George went mad. The old horror 
Thurlow, a Lord Chancellor of even more duplicity than 
most Lords Chancellor, spoke to the House ‘in a state of 
agitation which continued till a flood of tears came to his 
relief’—he happened to be lying—and, when allowed to visit 
the lunatic monarch, he came out ‘so extremely affected . . . 
that the tears rolled down his cheeks, and his feet had difficulty 
to support him.’ At Windsor the Queen glided down a 
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passage “drowned in tears’, and ‘the footmen, the housemaids, 
the porter, the sentinels, all cried, even bitterly, as they 
looked on’. It was as bad when the King got better, for his 
loyal subjects began to celebrate. ‘I assure you,’ wrote Fanny 
proudly, ‘I cried twenty times in the day.’ 

How strange this was, when one comes to think of it, and 
how unlike what ought to have been expected in the supposedly 
un-Romantic age. It was only when the Romantics themselves 
came along that people began to dry their eyes. Here again, 
it was the opposite of what one might have expected. It was 
the Romantics who began to frown on masculine emotion. 
They still wept a good deal, but uneasily, like Othello. By 
Tennyson’s time, people felt shamefaced when they did so. 
“Tears, idle tears,’ they explained uncomfortably, before 
they could let them flow. Unpoetical people even tried to hide 
them under the bedclothes. 


Oh, would I were dead now, 
Or up in my bed now, 
To cover my head now 

And have a good cry! 


In the end, it was positively asserted, even by the poets, that 
weeping in males was not to be the thing. They were to work 
instead. For men must work, stated Charles Kingsley firmly, 
and women must weep, and the sooner it’s over, the sooner 
to sleep. The fiat had gone forth, under which we are labouring 
to-day. 

But will the fashion continue? There have been more sobbing 
centuries in the past, than there have been stoical ones. If 
this little history of emotion is accurate, then the changes 
from one fashion to the other have generally happened under 
a Queen—under Elizabeth, Anne, or Victoria. Are we our- 
selves, under some future Elizabeth the Second, to revert to 
tears? Will Lord Lundy be brought back from governing New 
South Wales? Will the Commons again be drowned in limpid 
drops? Will readers of fiction write to its authors, as Mrs Thrale 
wrote to Fanny Burney: ‘My eyes red with reading and 
crying, I stop every moment to kiss the book and to wish it 
was my Burney’? Will Shinwell and Hogg be escorted to the 
lobbies by crowds of blubbering M.P.’s, while Noel Coward 
kisses the latest novel and wishes it were J. B. Priestley? It is 
to be hoped so, some may feel. 
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(A film scenario) 


S. M. EISENSTEIN 


Text of songs by V. Lucovsky 
(Translated by HERBERT MARSHALL) 


(Note.—This is the conclusion of the scenario, of which the 
earlier parts appeared in Nos. 99, 100, 101, 102, 105, and 106.— 
EprTor.) 

A Snowy Ravine 
Fade in. 

Along a snowy ravine skis slide silently. 

Sliding over the snow. 

Groups of skiers move over the snow. 

Infantry Lifeguards. Followed by horsemen...In the 
midst of the horsemen—the Tsar. 

Behind them—ruined houses covered with snow. 

On the snow—sabred bodies. 

The skis slide over the snow... 

On the gate, on the look-out—Novgorod warriors. 

The skis approach noiselessly. 

The bows bent, arrows whizzed. 

The Novgorod sentries fall into the snow... 

*... So that no one—neither man, nor beast, nor bird— 
can warn the rebel city. That the angry Tsar moves on it like 
aston. 2: 

Lifeguards skiers glide over the snow... 

People lie in the snow, pierced with arrows and hacked with 
sabres. 

Struck down like cattle. 

A dog tries to escape, an arrow overtakes it. 

Whining hoarsely, the dog buries its snout in the snow. 

The Tsar’s army glides silently over the snow. 

But amongst the Lifeguards is a new face. A German Life- 
guard Staden moves over the snow. Looking at everything 
observantly. Arrows strike down the birds of the air, 
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‘So that no one—neither man, nor beast, nor bird can warn 
the rebel City—that the angry Tsar moves on it like a storm...’ 

The skis glide over the snow. 

The Tsar looks grim. . 

The treachery of Philip weighs him down. 

He summons Malyuta. Sends him with an order: 

*. .. Hurry on to the Tversky Monastery.’ 

Grimly rides Ivan on the white background of snow. 

Far ahead the vanguard moves. 

Suddenly in the distance the vanguard notice that someone 
has overtaken and by-passed them and hurries over the hillocks. 

The skis leapt forward. The vanguard surges forward. 

And the runner flees on. 

They pursue him. 

Pursued silently—they were instructed not to give voice. 

The bows bent. 

Three arrows struck the runaway. 

The ski crusade of Lifeguards move on. 

The runaway turned over in the snow. 

Pulled out a document from his cap. Put it in his mouth. 

Tore out a piece with his teeth. Then the Vanguard reached 
him. 

Grabbed the document from him. 

Fedor Basmanov reached them. 

But could learn nothing—the runner was dead. 

The German Lifeguard Staden moves on. 

The skis glide over the snow. 

The Tsar is grim. 

Behind him the downcast Malyuta 

The Vanguard on skis speed up to the Tsar. 

Fedor hands the Tsar the document, saying in a whisper: 

‘From Moscow—a report to Novgorod. 

That the Moscovite Tsar is marching on it... 

But where the signature was—has been torn off. . .’ 

The brows of the Tsar contract. 

He crushed the document in his fist. Hurled it aside. 

And summoned them to move forward faster still. 


Novgorod is near. 
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In front of the Tsar is the rebel city. 

Behind the Tsar a snowy waste. 

The Moscow Messenger lies covered with snow. 

The three arrows protruding from him... 

Fade out. 
Novgorod—The Dawn 

The Great Chamber of Pimen. 

The huge place is weakly lit. 

Pimen is there with a group of Boyars and Novgorod 
Military Commanders. 

Amongst them—Boyar Peninsky, formerly with Kurbsky. 

Pimen of Novgorod is unrecognizable. 

From under his white chasuble dark flames flash. 

His wax-like face breathes a passionless ecstasy. 

His frail, bony body, not powerful, seems to take on power, 
quivers with the fever of victory: 

The aim of his life is achieved. He has lived to see the ful- 
filment of his works. He drinks in the first fruits of victory. 

He declares fiercely: “The hour has struck! Haloed by the 
Banner of the Cross, we go into battle. 

We shall raise Pskov and Novgorod. 

Pskov and Novgorod will lead the other towns. 

A message has come from Kurbsky: ‘Everything is ready 
for the invasion. We do not wish to be with Moscow. 

We break away from Moscow—and join the Livonian 
State!’ 

He approaches closer to his trusted followers: 

‘In Moscow I have people. Trusted and tried! Spies. 

Should Ivan think to move on to Novgorod: 

Then from village to village, 

From post to post, like fire, like birds of the air, 

Like winds of the storm, the news will fly: 

And Pskov and Novgorod will be ready to meet the Tsar 
with arms in their hands... 


He sits: 
From hour to hour I await a messenger trom Moscow 
from a trusted person—close to the Tsar—by name...’ 


His mouth opens to name that man— 
And chokes—he cannot believe his eyes: 
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Right opposite him in the doorway, stands Ivan. 
Behind him Malyuta, the Basmanovs, the Lifeguards, 
The Commanders and the Boyars are dumbfounded. 
There is a short, sharp: ‘Arrest him!’ 

The. angry countenance of Ivan goes into the darkness. 
Fade in. 


A Corner Inside the Cathedral 
The angry countenance of the Tsar of Heaven 
Sabaoth 
in the fresco of the Last Judgment. 
The Last Judgment is made by the Heavenly Tsar: 
He summons the righteous to him, 
he casts sinners into burning Gehenna. 
In the choir a monk chants: 
‘Have mercy O Lord, on these deceased 
Slaves of Thine; male and female 
They who have gone to rest before 
From Adam unto this very day...’ 
Around the Heavenly Tsar are fiery circles: 
The Angelic Hierarchy are depicted. 
The winged Lifeguards of the Heavenly Tsar 
With fiery swords pointing downwards. 
Down to where sinners burn in Eternal Flames 
of Eternal fires. 
The voice of the monk is heard: 


‘Have mercy, O Lord 
On the Slave of God Vladimir Prince Staritsky.’ 


Out of the darkness emerges the silhouette of the monk: 
‘Have mercy, O Lord, 
on Inokina Princess Evdokia, 
In this world Euphrosinia Staritskaya— 
drowned in the River Shaxna... .’ 
The monk finishes reading one scroll, 
and unrolls a new scroll of names: 
‘Have mercy, O Lord: 
On the souls of Thy Slaves of Novgorod... .’ 
Then comes a monotonous sequence of names. 
An endless list on the obituary scroll unrolls. 
II 
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‘Have mercy, O Lord on the most saintly 
Pimen, Bishop of Novgorod, 

In this world known as Prokopy Cherny. 
Kazarin and his two sons. 

Ischuk. Bogdan. Johann. Johanna. 
Ignatia. Gregory. Fedor. Istom... 
Prince Vasily... .’ 

In the darkness under the fresco of the Last Judgment, lies 
prostrate Tsar Ivan, inert in a corner where insatiably the 
Eternal Fire swallows the Sinners. 

Behind him, in the depths stands Malyuta, the Baamanovs— 
father and son. In the shadow: the German Lifeguard 
Staden... 

Not all the names of the killed are known, and therefore 
from time to time the list is interrupted by the words: 

‘The names of these Thou reckonest, O Lord... .” 

The voice of the monk sounds over Ivan: 

‘Bakhmet. John Bogdan. 

Michael. Tryphon. Artem. 

Twenty people of Ivanov. 

The names of these, Thou knowest O Lord.’ 

Prostrate in the dust lies Tsar Ivan. 

Over him hovers the Last Judgment, 

Over him shines the starry canopy of the Heavenly Court. 

The Eyes of Sabaoth flash lightning. 

And dark with anger his countenance... 

At his feet the sinners burn in Eternal Fire. 

But more terrible than the Fires of Hell, tortures, burns, 
gnaws, the tormented spirit of the earthly Tsar of Moscovy. 

He holds before himself a terrible responsibility. 

Sweat pours down his brow, burning tears from his closed 
eyes. 

The Tsar has grown thin and bowed. And seems to have 
aged a decade... 

The monk chants: 


‘Prince Peter. Nikorsk with his wife and two sons. 
Simkow with his wife and three daughters. 
Chizha with his wife and son and daughter. 
Sumorok. Okinop. Pechaya. 
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Malyuta informs Basmanov the younger: 
“One thousand five hundred and five souls were executed in 
Novgorod .. .’ 
And Ivan’s lips mutter as if to justify these terrible deeds: 
‘Not in anger, not in malice. Not in fierceness. 
But for Treason. For betrayal of the whole people’s cause . . .’ 
He awaits an answer from Sabaoth. 
But the walls are silent. 
Clearly the names in the obituary scroll are heard: 
‘Anna. Irene. Alexia. Agafa. Ksenya. Her two sons. Isaac. 
Two daughters of Zakharia. Glikely. Evpoky, Maria. 
Fifteen women slain in Novgorod. 
Reckon their names, O Lord .. .’ 
Malyuta informs Basmanov the elder: 
‘One hundred and seventy monasteries have been pillaged 
and destroyed .. .’ 
And Ivan hastens to explain these bloody deeds: 
‘Not for myself, not for ambition’s sake. But for the Mother- 
land. 
Not out of savagery. But for reasons of state...’ 
And looks up with entreaty into the eyes of the dark 
countenance. 
But the eyes do not look down: 
They look painfully into the distance... 
In the silence all clearly heard the names on the obituary 
scroll: 
‘Dokuchaya. Nikofor. Kalinik. Parfen. 
Prince Boris. Prince Vladimir. Andrey. Prince Nikita. 
Three Clerks. And five Gommoners. 
Their names Thou reckonest, O Lord...’ 
Ivan speaks in anguish: ‘You are silent?’ 
He waits. No answer. 


Angrily and threateningly the earthly Tsar challenged the 

heavenly Tsar: ‘You are silent, Tsar of Heaven!’ 
Silence. 

And the earthly Tsar hurls the gauntlet at the heavenly 
Tsar in the shape of his wooden bejewelled staff. 

The staff crashes on to the smooth wall, and falls to pieces. 

The jewelled stones scatter. Turning to heaven, like Ivan’s 
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piayers—in vain ... And the earthly Tsar falls, crushed by 
the mercilessness of the heavenly Tsar. 

‘So you will not answer the earthly Tsar . . .? mutters Tsar 
Ivan, banging his fist on the wall in impotence. But stern 
frescoed Sabaoth stays silent. 

And around him the Hierarchy of angels are also silent. 
The sinners are silent, writhing in eternal Fire. 

‘Alexis and his wife. Vasily and his wife. 

Andrey and his wife and son Lazarus. 

Bogdan and his wife. 

Nezhdan and his wife. Baloban and his wife. . . .’ 

Fedor looks on with suffering in his eyes. 

Fedor is sorry for the Tsar. Whispers: ‘Heavy is the task 
of a Tsar.’ 

On the ground Ivan groans. 

His soul is on fire... 

‘Molchan. Vsyachin. Gryaznov. Ivan Polivov. Obernibesov. 
The visiting Scribe Nelub.. .’ 

Demyan, who once was a serf of the Staritskys, comes up 
to Alexei Basmanov. 

“Where shall we take the Gold Treasure and Ikons from the 
Novgorod Church of St. Theodore Stratilatos? To the Court 
of the Mint.’ 

“To the Court of the Mint. To the Treasury. . .’ 

Interrupted Basmanov the Elder. 

But his eyes glanced in the direction of his son. 

Fedor’s eyes are filled with tears, his gaze fixed on Ivan. 

He does not hear... 

‘Nemchin. Rop. Litvin. Maxim. 

The fisherman Korepan. The Cook Moliv. 

The Fisherman Yozh. In Bolshoy Ivanov seventeen people. 
In Gorodishe three people. . . 

The names of these Thou reckonest, O Lord.’ 

And through his teeth Basmanov the Elder says to Demyan: 

‘One third of the Baggage you will take to the Basmanov 
House near Moscow: So that no one will know. As you have 
always done before. . .’ 

Then alongside a merry voice is heard: ‘I’ll buy the 
Baggage!’ 
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The German Staden had approached: ‘I’ll pay with sables 
- .. come by in. . . Novgorod!’ Suddenly he looks up. 

Fedor is looking him straight in the eyes. 

The wide open eyes of Fedor look at the German: ‘De- 
frauding the Treasury? Betraying the Tsar?’ 

“But Alexei Danilitch always makes a deal like that...’ 

Demyan tries to justify himself. . . 

Fedor turns brusquely: ‘I’ll go to the Tsar!’ 

Demyan backs against the wall in terror. Alexei Basmanov 
gripped his son by the hand. 

The pale Staden hissed through his teeth: ‘Betraying me 
—you’ll betray your Father!’ 

Both stand face to face like wild beasts. Breathing into each 
other’s faces. Demyan stands trembling at the side. Suddenly a 
heavy sound interrupts them. They turn and see. 

Tsar Ivan bows to the very earth. Beating his brow on the 
stones. His eyes become bloodshot. Blood covers his sight. 
His reason is clouded over. His eyes darken... 

His back bent, he sways to and fro. 

His hands stretched out—grasping the air—seeking for 
support. 

‘Pastor, Pastor .. .’ his dry lips whisper. 

He rises from his knees. 

Fedor looked down. 

Turned away his head and disappeared behind a column. 

Alexei goes to follow his son. 

His arms upraised. Staden smiles ironically. 

Ivan stumbles through the Cathedral. 

‘As God is holy, I’ll give them away to the Tsar.’ 

Demyan whispers to himself, through his teeth. And cross- 
ing himself, plunges into the darkness of the Cathedral. 

Ivan passes Staden and the Basmanovs, seeing no one. 

With stony face Alexei watches Fedor. In his eyes not fear 
but longing. 

Longing for his son, lost to his father for ever. 

Staden claps the old man encouragingly on the back. 

‘I go to confess,’ sounds hoarsely and dully the voice of Ivan. 

And swaying and stumbling with insecure step. 

He goes in the darkness of the Cathedral to the Choir. 
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Past the impassive Reader. 
Past the Golden Gates of the Tsar. 
To the little Gate with the Angel. 
The little door squeaked quietly as it opened. 
‘Who calls to God?’ 
Came the clear voice of Eustafy from the Altar. 
‘The unworthy slave Ivan .. .’ 
Echoed the Tsar’s voice dully from the stone floor. 
‘Have mercy, O Lord, on the souls of these thy slaves. 
One thousand five hundred and five people. . .’ 
A heavy pause. 
Malyuta stands silent with bowed head. 
Fedor in the distance. 
Weighed down with the heavy lot of the Tsar. 
Basmanov the Elder looks motionless at his son. 
The monk begins a new scroll: 
‘Have mercy, O Lord on the souls of these thy slaves... 
Pimen—most holy Master of Novgorod 
In the world known as Prokopy Chorny. .. .’ 
Efstafy bends over the Tsar. Listening. 
The voice of Ivan comes from under the stole. 
His breast heaves in gasps. 
His soul breaks into a groan: 
‘Heavy is the price of building a Kingdom... 
Bloody sweat pours down his brow. 
He names the names. 
The Cross of the Father Confessor is held alongside Ivan. 
‘The most treacherous family of the seditious Kolichevs . . .’ 
The Cross of the Confessor trembles. 
Ivan continues the names: 
‘The Metropolitan of Moscow, Philip, strangled in the 
Tversky Monastery .. .’ 
The face of the Confessor paled. 
The angelic purity of his eyes changed to alarm. 
He repeated the name in a whisper: ‘.. . Philip...’ 
The Cross alongside Ivan lowers. 
Ivan continues: 
*...And the Blood Brothers of the unworthy Philip: 
Andrey, Vasily, Benedict. . .’ 
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In deadly fear the Confessor asks: ‘And . . . Timothy?” 

Ivan’s eyes look up. He is astonished at the question, 
replying: 

. He is still being searched for. . . 

The Confessor sighs heavily: ‘And Michael?’ 

Ivan is now filled with suspicion. 

His brows contract. He speaks with emphasis : 

“He will be taken.’ 

The Confessor jerks to one side. 

Breathing heavily. 

Ivan speaks: ‘Only the youngest cannot be found .. .’ 

The Confessor grasps the cross tighter and takes it to his 
breast. 

Ivan comes face to face with the Confessor: 

‘Can it be that you yourself are from that vile blood: 

The youngest of the Kolichev Family, who disappeared 
without trace?’ 

He comes nearer to the Priest. 

“Can it be that you are the last Kolichev Philip hid in my 
household: concealed in the very jaws of the lion? .. .” 

His eyes bore into Efstafy’s: 

‘And was not that report to Novgorod from you? . 

Ivan grasps Efstafy by the chain on which hangs the cross. 

His hands move along the chain. 

Move up the chain of the cross till they reach the throat a 
the Confessor . . . And now the Priest is on the floor. 

And Ivan hovers over him like a hawk: Spetkty . speak .. 

The chain tautens round his neck . 

The Confessor begins to choke. Tl tell everything . 
he croaked. And raises himself close to the Tsar’s ear. 

He whispered: ‘Kurbsky is only waiting for the signal... 

All frontier posts have been bribed by the Livonian Ambas- 
sador... 

Your very Boyars betray you to the enemy...’ 

Tsar Ivan thrust Efstafy away from him. In fury covering his 
face with his hands. 

The Confessor from the floor continues: ‘And in that 
conspiracy is— 

The Chancellor Mikita Furnikov, 
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Prince Afanasy Vyazemsky, The Military Commanders of 
the Livonian frontier posts, Princes of Rostov—Lobanov, 
Bichkov, Khokholkov.’ 

Ivan advances on to Efstafy as he would to stamp on the 
head of a viper: “Tell me one thing more—who are you 
enmeshing in your slander? .. .’ 

The Confessor lies on the floor, neither alive nor dead. 

Malyuta appears out of the darkness, Efstafy shrinks back. 

‘Arrest him! Cross Examine. Get a Confession . . .’ 

Malyuta grasps Efstafy. 

Ivan takes his hand away from his face. New power comes 
into his eyes. He shouts loudly: ‘Fedka.’ Basmanov runs up. 
Ivan orders with savage glee. ‘Summon a scribe!’ 

A scribe runs up: ‘Write . . . to Kurbsky!’ 

And he added with emphasis: ‘And sign the document... 
in the name of .. . Efstafy!’ 

Fade out. 


The Palace of Sigismund 

‘IVAN Is IN OUR HANDS!’ cries the excited Kurbsky, running. 

He straightens out the document on the table, that has 
come by secret routes from Moscow. 

The representatives of the coalition against the State of 
Moscow bend over it eagerly. 

Kurbsky points out the text. 

Explaining: “The Frontier Posts on the Livonian borders 
have been bribed. The road to Moscow is open.’ 

Sigismund smiles palely. 

During these years his gout has got worse. 

And his legs are twisted in a cruel illness. 

His right arm is useless. 

He cannot give his usual hand signal. 

But the smile of the king is enough—everyone cries rap- 
turously: ‘vrvat!’ 

For none of those present see that that document is sus- 
piciously like the one Ivan was about to dictate in the 
preceding scene. 

And that the document is signed with the name of Efstafy. 

But Sigismund is suddenly in doubt. 
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Silently, with a tortured grimace, he turns to one of his 
courtiers. 

And the king expresses his thoughts of the courtier: 

‘But England? .. .’ 

Sigismund indicated with his left hand a second courtier 
and the first repeats the question of the king. 

The courtier: ‘Hasn’t Ivan of Muscovy a pact with Queen 
Elizabeth?’ 

And the merry round-faced clown expresses the common 
thought: “The King wishés to know whether Ginger Bess 
won’t kick us in the...’ 

And the clown loudly bangs himself on the behind. 

Jumps on to the centre of the table, and sits his great behind 
on the map spread out on the great table. 

And sitting somewhere on the approaches to Moscow— 
between Latvia and Livonia, like between two stools, the 
clown slyly smiles. 

He wags his head negatively and shakes his bells: takes up a 
lute and begins to sing “The Ballad of Ginger Bess.’ 

‘The king got lost in a grey grey mist 

He’s looking for Great Britain. 

A man goes into the Queen’s own house— 
clever speeches he’s making.’ 

The mandolines join in. 

Fade out. 

Fade in. 

A curly headed page sings, sitting in the embrasure of a 
Tudor window: 

‘And God alone knows in the heavens above: 
whom Bess receives for the night, 
to whom next morn she gives honey 
to whom next morn she gives wax 
to whom next morn she gives a sting 
for everyone has his turn. 
Said: ‘Ginger Bess... .’ 
And at the moment on the screen appears 


A Corner Room in Windsor Castle 
A secret audience with Elizabeth of England. 
The years have left their imprint on the countenance of the 
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Virgin Queen. Her dress has become more pompous. There 
is still more powder on her face. And this seems to make her 
hair even more fiery red. 

And her current Favourite is even younger still, half hidden 
behind the golden lace of her vestments. 

Like a soldier on guard all in gold, standing to attention 

Before her own royal throne is the figure of the Queen. 

In the semi-darkness behind her—her current lover. It is 
not Essex yet. In this year he is still a child. 

Maybe it is Christopher Hatton or Edward Vere. But most 
probably it is young Charles Blount—‘a curly-headed 
youngster with a perfect figure and a delicate face that 
blushed red when the glance of her Highness looked approv- 
ingly on him.’ 

A secret Emissary is in front of the Queen. Dressed in the 
severest of clothing. And only by his round face do we recognize 
he who under the mask of the clown carried out the will of 
the German Imperial Princes in the court of Sigismund. 

Now his face is sweaty and tired. He wheezes and coughs 
continuously. 

The page in the Embrasure sings: 

‘Day and night the man has spoken— 
promising a million wonders. 

The man sings, the man wheezes 

But silent is Good Queen Bess.’ 

It is clear that this eloquence has gone on for many hours. 

The German’s knees are giving way under him. 

And the German Emissary looks on with superstitious awe 
at the stony, motionless Queen, able to stand, without 
flinching, the long hours of endless audiences. 

For the tenth time the German pronounces to the Queen: 
‘A Coalition against Ivan is needed in order that England shall 
free our hands. Germany needs the non-intervention of 
England in order to attack Moscow. A coalition is needed in 
order that England shall help the Germans. 

The page sings: 

‘But God alone knows in the Heavens above. . . .’ 

The German: 

‘Who is bought, and who is sold by Good Queen Bess.’ 
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Elizabeth looks ahead with glassy stare. 

“To whom next morn she gives honey 
To whom next morn she gives wax 
To whom next morn she gives a sting 

The page sings on: 

‘For everyone has his turn. 
Ginger Bess. . . .’ 

Delineated against the Throne is the young Blount. 

A drawn-out pause. 

The mandolines hum. 

And finally, the Queen lets fall her long-awaited agreement: 

‘The troops of England will be in Russia.’ 

And, like all the decisions of Elizabeth, this too was pro- 
nounced with deep significance and double meaning: if one 
wished, a meaning could be given to these words, the very 
opposite to that which the German wanted to hear. But by 
now the tired-out Emissary is no longer able to analyse the 
answer of the Queen. 

He is enraptured at her words. And hurriedly makes his 
exit through a tiny secret door. 

The door clangs to and sudden sharp resounds a chorus of 
horsemen in the courtyard, outside the window of the small 
reception hall of Windsor Palace. 

‘So raise the Pewter tankard high for Good Queen Bess 
Drink you idlers, drink the ocean! 
The German runs with a grunt. 
‘For our Good Queen Bess 
For the devil’s own Bess 
For the Ginger-curly-headed Bess. 

The German’s strength leaves hirn. 

His knees give way under him. 

But someone’s friendly hand prevents him from falling. 

‘She is as cunning and clever as the devil himself.’ 

The German groans. 

The Emissary’s glance goes up to the one who saved him 
from falling—before him is the Emissary of Moscow—Osip 
Pepeya. 

The Chorus: 

‘Good old Bess, 
Wise old Bess, 
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Shameless Bess, 
Mighty Bess, 
Queen of the Englishmen.’ 

The German rises. 

Drunk with success. 

And smiling ironically leaves the courtyard .. . 

‘Ha-ha-ha,’ resounds from behind the door. The soldierly 
laughter of Queen Bess. Pepeya looks ominously at the door. 

Behind the door the immovable Sphinx has come to life: 
with youthful merriment Elizabeth finishes a phrase addressed 
to young Blount: ‘As always, the German is ready to pay with 
skin of a bear before it is killed. And this time—it is Russian!’ 

Blount is astonished: ‘But, your Majesty, what about your 
answer?’ 

And in. reply Ginger Bess herself sings: 

‘And God alone knows in the Heavens above 
Who’s bought and who’s sold by Ginger Bess.’ 
‘Learn Diplomacy! . . .” says the Queen. 
The page in the embrasure sings: 
‘To whom next morn she gives stings 
- To whom next morn she gives wax 
To whom next morn she gives honey... . 
The Queen takes the tender chin of Blount in her long fingers. 
‘For everyone has his turn... .’ 

The Queen pats Blount on the cheek. 

The page: ‘Ginger Bess. . .” 

The Queen throws herself in the Throne and laughs with 
all her voice: 

‘Of all the merry wives of Windsor Town, 

You, Bess, remain the most dangerous!’ 

Says Blount, kissing her hand. 

The Queen laughs. 

And it is difficult to judge who Ginger Bess is laughing at. 

At the German Emissary. 

At her own thoughts, 

Or at the phrase her lover has just pronounced, a phrase 
which at the end of her reign will be imprinted in the name 
of an immortal comedy. ... 

But it is most probable she is laughing at something totally 
different. 
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The Queen looks at Blount. 
His tender face blushes . 
In the distance rises the sound of mandolines. eee if 
going out on their toes the choir of horsemen die away: 
‘Our Queen Bess . 
Ginger Bess . 
Shameless Beast er 
Queen of the Englishmen. . 
The scene fades. 
The mandolines sound. 
They are suddenly broken into by a heavy blow on bronze. 
One—two—three. Fade out. 


The Livonian Frontier 

The frontier post at Rotten Marsh. 

Twilight. 

Sentries. 

One up 4 tree. 

The other under the tree—on horseback. 

The Guardhouse. 

Inside—a Military Commander: Prince Lobanov Rostovsky. 

Suddenly a group of Lifeguards enter, headed by Malyuta. 

The Commander is arrested. 

In the darkness move the troops of the Tsar. 

Twilight. 

Sentries. 

One up a tree, 

The other—under a tree—on horseback. 

And the same thing happens. With the difference that here 
the Military Commander is Prince Bichkov-Rostovsky. And 
that the Lifeguards who arrest him are headed by Basmanov 
the Elder. 

In the darkness move the troops of the Tsar. 

The frontier post at Bitch’s Bridge. 

An exact repetition of the scene. 

But the Military Commander arrested is Prince Khokolkova- 
Rostovsky, and the Lifeguards are headed by Fedor Basmanov. 

In the darkness move the troops of the Tsar. 

Fade out. 
(Concluded.) 
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CHOOL was an unpleasing Victorian building, the colour 
Ser carbolic disinfectant, with a pseudo tower perched on 
top of it, a shrubbery of laurels and rhododendrons, and 
asphalt tennis courts. Prissy knew she would hate it. 

That first afternoon they had tea in Miss Pinsett’s study, 
because Aunt Athene had brought Prissy, and she was not the 
kind of person to be sent away without tea. Nor was she the 
kind of person to pay Miss Pinsett the deference that Prissy 
felt was due to a headmistress. She put her elbows on the table 
and held her cup between both hands, not bothering at all 
to be gracious or to say anything clever. Her hair was done 
in two unfashionable gold shells over her ears and a veil floated 
from her absurd little hat. Miss Pinsett, in her grey coat and 
skirt and white frilled shirt, looked very neat, like a prim 
zinnia near an untidy rose. Their voices were different, too. 
Aunt Athene talked in a rose’s voice, a yellow tea-rose’s, and 
Miss Pinsett in a zinnia’s, crisp and clipped. 

Presently Aunt Athene put down her cup and wagged her 
left forefinger at Miss Pinsett. 

‘Not too many mathematics, Miss Pinsett, but as much 
music as possible. I think music is the most important thing in 
life.’ 

‘But, shurly . . .” began Miss Pinsett. 

“Yes, yes!’ said Aunt Athene, ‘When all else fails, there is 
still music. What consolation has algebra ever been to a 
broken heart?’ 

The diamond in her ring welled up with light, that flashed 
like a star and fell as she moved her hand to adjust the little 
hat. There was a faint pink smudge on the tea-cup where her 
lips had touched it—Prissy hoped Miss Pinsett wouldn’t 
notice—but the rock-cakes and the fish-paste sandwiches had 
been left undisturbed. Prissy was too miserable to eat, and 
Aunt Athene never did, anyway. 
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‘Good-bye, chérie. You had better run away to the other 
girls now, while I talk to Miss Pinsett.’ 

‘Shurly, shurly, Priscilla is not going to cry.’ 

Aunt Athene made a funny little face that said as plain as 
plain to Prissy, but not to Miss Pinsett—‘Isn’t she an old 
idiot?’ 

“Cry?” said Aunt Athene, raising her gold eyebrows. ‘Prissy 
has Spanish blood. She is as proud as Lucifer, and as detached 
as...asa fish. Believe me, Miss Pinsett, I shouldn’t care to 
look into the notebook marked ‘‘Private’’ that she sums us all 
up in. No doubt you'll figure in it, too. Oh! you’ll have a 
chiel amang you taking notes.’ She laughed her four glassy 
notes, so pretty, so heartless. 

Aunt Athene had her own cruel way of being kind. She had 
saved the situation by making one quite thankful to see the 
back of her. How did she know about the notebook? 

Miss Pinsett rang the bell and handed Prissy over to the 
school matron. It was the last she was to see for a long time of 
the study with its Axminster carpet and Medici prints and 
rows of encyclopedias. 

Aunt Athene’s gardenia scent seemed to follow her out into 
the hall. 

“Was that lady your mother, dear?’ asked Matron. 

‘My mother is dead. It was one of my aunts.’ 

‘Aren’t you a lucky girl to have an auntie with such luffly 
hair! Pure gyold!’ bubbled Matron, wiping her mouth. Gush, 
thought Prissy. It made her feel as stiff as a poker . . . quite 
hard and cold. 

Prissy discovered that one was too tired at school even to 
dream. No sooner was one’s head on the pillow, no sooner, it 
seemed, had the gargling and hairbrushing ceased and the 
cubicle curtains been rattled back, than the rising-bell clanged 
rudely and noisily in the corridors. One’s spine ached where 
it had bridged the sag in the middle of the mattress. A sharp 
peppermint smell of toothpaste in the dormitory mingled with 
the smell of burnt toast coming up from below. 

But the worst thing was that there wasn’t a moment of the 
day to play ball by oneself. She had ‘played ball’ ever since 
she was nine years old. She could not ‘make up’ without her 
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ball. She needed solitude and secrecy and the rhythm of the 
ball’s being bounced on a mossy path to spin out of herself 
an imaginary world and people it with characters as real as 
any of flesh and blood. 

It was so safe (much safer than hours spent with pencil and 
paper, which might have led to inquiries); because no one 
could guess what was happening. If one came in looking rather 
pale and mad, with smudges under one’s eyes, they might say 
one was a queer little fish and had been overdoing it out there 
alone in the garden, they might give one hot milk and send 
one to bed; but they couldn’t know. Not even Aunt Athene, 
with her piercing look, could ever catch a glimpse of that other 
world. 

All the same, said Prissy to herself, thinking of the holidays, 
one must watch out for Aunt Athene. It was queer about that 
notebook. Not that she would ever look at anything marked 
‘Private’. Oh, no! She was much too fastidious a person. 

The notebook was a comparatively recent affair. It was a 
kind of a diary, really, and was concerned only with the real 
world. Somehow, Prissy knew that the things one just ‘thought’ 
and the things one ‘made up’ came from different parts of 
oneself. One thought with one’s mind, but ‘making up’ came 
from so deep inside that one couldn’t tell where. 

‘Thinking,’ confided to one’s diary and not to be seen by 
any honest mortal eye, gave one a delicious feeling of 
superiority. One was not so impotent as the grown-ups 
imagined. When one was sent out of the room on some 
improvised errand because of Mr. Pargeter’s saying—‘Little 
pitchers have long ears,’ it was satisfactory to remember the 
entry—‘Mr. P. is brown and squirmy. He is very like an 
earwig. If he was trod on, there would be a dark, oily smear 
and a bitter smell.’ 

There were poems in the diary, too. Prissy wished there 
were some way of finding out whether they were real poems. 
Aunt Elena, perhaps; but was her opinion worth having? Her 
favourite reading was a mouldy old book called ‘Urn Burial’, 
that she read in bed; and she liked creepy, rustling things like 
tortoises and cacti. She had a dark, haggard face that made one 
think of an old graveyard, but her eyes were so dark and deep 
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that when one talked to her, one talked into her eyes, the way 
one drops a pebble into a pool to watch for the ripples. 

The mistresses and the girls were too ordinary for words, 
too dull to put into the diary. Only Miss Hornblower was a 
little different because she took the Shakespeare class, and one 
got the feeling now and again that she was keeping back 
something too precious to tell. “You little owls, with your lack- 
lustre eyes!’ she cried out once, her nose twitching with 
exasperation. She looked as if she were going to cry, and 
suddenly one saw that it was dreadful for her. She had really 
been in that wood near Athens, and now she had crashed into 
the classroom, and it was common and awful, and they were 
all common and.awful, too. 

Perhaps Miss Hornblower felt about Shakespeare as one felt 
about Jane Eyre, which one had extracted surreptitiously 
from the VIth Form library and read in secret under the flap 
of the desk. 

What agony when the tea-bell clanged rudely and woke 
one up out of that dream! Gone were the vases of purple spar, 
the pale Parian mantelpiece. The master of Thornfield Hall 
had vanished, like the Devil through a trap-door. But, 
stumbling down the corridor, one still saw the flash of his dark 
eyes, heard the deep sardonic tones of his voice. Eating the 
thick hunks of bread and plum jam, one thought with anguish 
of the seed-cake Miss Temple took out of her drawer. 

Towards the half-term a personality disengaged itself from 
the indeterminate background of moon-faces and pigtails to 
the extent of being half-confided in. Bunty Adams served as 
a very inadequate substitute for the ball game. The host of 
imaginary characters had retreated too far into the depths of 
Prissy’s being to be recalled. Besides, they were not to be 
shared. One would as soon have said one’s prayers aloud. 
Bunty was not even quite on the diary plane, but she was a 
receptive little thing and proved a rapt audience for the real- 
life dramas staged by Prissy, in which Aunt Elena and Aunt 
Athene played their parts, rather touched-up, rather two- 
pence-coloured, as befitted creatures translated into the 
sphere of Art. ‘People when they die leave their amethysts to 
Aunt Elena, she is that kind of person; but Aunt Athene gets 
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the diamonds. She’s lovely, you know, and rather frightening, 
and the drawing-room is full of things she adores; Chinese 
things, older than Christ. If you broke one of them, it would 
be like committing a murder.’ 

And then there was Mr. Considine. But Prissy did not speak 
of him, because gradually he had come to assume all the 
characteristics of Mr. Rochester, and Mr. Rochester belonged 
to that part of Prissy’s experience which was too poignant 
to be shared. Her voice would go all trembly if she tried to 
tell Bunty about Thornfield Hall. ‘I’ve had a blow, Jane. Jane, 
I’ve had a blow.’ Was ever a woman so honoured? He was so 
strong, so fascinating. And rather wicked, she supposed. For 
what was that queer business about Adéle? Prissy felt rather 
wicked, too, as if she had a guilty secret to hide. Aunt Athene’s 
eyes were so piercing, and she was so particular about what 
one read. 

But she tried out a poem on Bunty, one day, in the dusk of 
the shrubbery, with the red electric trains clanking up to 
London beyond the iron railing. She read it in a thin, strangled, 
unnatural voice. 


I looked out of my window this morning 
And saw the hawthorns in bloom. 

When the golden day was just dawning, 
Their scent came into my room. 


They were white as the tents of the Arabs 
And humming with little brown bees, 
With dark little bees like scarabs, 
And my heart flew out to the trees. 


It is lulled in those bowers so airy 
By the incense-and-pepper smell 

That will make of my heart a fairy, 
Of my breast but a hollow shell. 


‘Oh, Prissy! I think it’s super. If you hadn’t told me, I 
could easily have thought it was Shelley or someone. I could, 
really.’ 

‘Oh, no—not Shelley!’ said Prissy, modestly. ‘Of course I 
had to find a rhyme for ‘‘Arabs’’, and there is only one. You 
don’t think it sounds dragged in?’ she inquired, anxiously. 
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‘Definitely, not. I think it’s maharvellous.’ 
Oh, if only Bunty were a person of authority! 


It was queer seeing Aunt Elena again, after all the things 
one had been saying about her; like meeting a person who had 
figured the night before in a vivid dream. She was waiting on 
the platform, in her old toque with the crushed wallflowers. 
Her kiss was like the peck of a hen; so perfunctory that it 
bereft one of affection. 

But Aunt Athene at the front door, looking more like a rose 
than ever, drew one down into a secret garden of spices. 

When one returned to No. 7 Queen Anne Terrace, it was 
like opening some old, adorable book and stepping between 
its covers. The wrought-iron gate had come from Spain. One 
looked through it into a paved courtyard, and there was the 
house, that looked so powdery one felt one could brush off 
the cedar-red bloom with one’s fingers. The porch with its 
fluted columns, the shell under the fanlight, the blue front 
door and the tip-tilted windows were the frontispiece. Aunt 
Athene had come from inside the story to greet one. 

You know those golden almonds of light that holy people 
have behind them in old pictures? Aunt Athene seemed to 
have one, too, like a person walking in beauty. Not that her 
light came from God. Oh, no! Her other world was certainly 
not Heaven. 

‘How funny everything looks! I’d forgotten it was like 
this,’ said Prissy, looking about her. Everything was more 
beautiful even than she had remembered. 

After the drabness of school, the drawing-room simply 
took one’s breath away. It was pale, and patternless except 
for the startled silver deer on the curtains, and colours showed 
up in it as though spot-lit. The celadon bowls, the bowls of 
peach-blow and sang-de-beuf, shone with a lustre that seemed 
to shed tinted pools of reflected light, and their delicate curves 
against the cream walls made one want to stroke them. The 
tea-kettle was bubbling over a blue flame and there was a 
faint smell of methylated spirit and freesias, and a breath from 
Aunt Elena’s greenhouse as of earth freshly watered. 

The aunts asked innumerable questions, most of which were 
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easy enough to answer. But now and again an oblique one 
came sideways from Aunt Athene. 

‘And is there any talking after lights out?” 

One had always remembered two cryptic remarks let fall by 
some grown-up. “There never was such a person for consuming 
her own smoke as Elena,’ and ‘Athene has such a beautiful 
mind.’ 

Aunt Athene had beautiful hair and a beautiful voice and 
beautiful laughter. Wasn’t that enough? Must she also have a 
beautiful mind, to set her above other people and make her so 
fastidious that she wouldn’t ever let one go to a cinema or read 
a book with love in it? 

So, when she said in a casual kind of voice—‘Is there any 
talking after lights out?’ one knew what she meant. She 
meant—‘Are there any horrid girls, who try to tell you things 
you shouldn’t know.’ 

If she only knew how terrified one was of finding out about 
things one shouldn’t know! 

But one couldn’t believe that reading Fane Eyre was wrong. 
And if it were, if at fourteen one had no right to have dis- 
covered so much about love, well, it couldn’t be helped. It was 
the most thrilling, glorious, and beautiful thing in the world. 
It was like stained-glass windows and sunsets and nightingales 
singing in the dark. . 

‘Not much talking; we’re too tired,’ murmured Prissy, look- 
ing into her empty cup. 

And suddenly she thought—‘If she asks me what I’ve been 
reading, I shall get scarlet. And, please God, don’t let them 
mention him—not just now, when I’m so tired.’ 


The holidays were haunted by Mr. Considine. There was 
always the delicious fear that one might meet him face to face. 
In a way, one wanted to more than anything in the world, but 
when there was a prospect of such a meeting, one was seized 
with panic. 

Prissy had always known that he was a very special kind of 
person. When he came to tea in the old days, she used to have 
hers in the schoolroom. She remembered that his soft black 
hat on the hall table looked sootier and richer than other 
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people’s, his stick more unusual, his voice coming through 
the closed door sounded deeper and softer. And afterwards, 
when he had gone and one was permitted to return to grown- 
up society, it seemed as if something of his personality still 
lingered in the drawing-room, like the smell of incense in a 
Catholic church when the Mass is over—a faint tobacco and 
carnation scent. And the room looked different—kind of 
hushed and golden. More flowers than usual, the yellow 
fluted teacups, and a walnut cake. But perhaps it was Aunt 
Athene herself who seemed the most changed. The pupils of 
her eyes were so large they almost covered the iris, and she 
kept moving restlessly about and humming a tune as if she 
had just come in from a concert. Then she went to the piano 
and played the Brahms ‘Rhapsody’ over and over again, as if 
she were continuing a conversation in her own mind. 

One night these holidays there was a dinner-party, some 
of the Cathedral clergy and their wives, Mr. Pargeter and 
Mr. Considine. 

‘I should think Prissy might come in for dessert,’ said Aunt 
Elena, stalking in and stealing a salted almond from one of the 
silver shells. 

Aunt Athene was laying the table herself, instructing Prissy 
in the art for when she should be grown-up. 

Her arrangement looked sumptuous but careless like a 
banquet in a picture in the National Gallery; as if subtle and 
exquisite ladies with high, bald brows and bosoms of snow 
were to pose on the Hepplewhite chairs. The polished mahog- 
any was a dark pool in which floated the reflections of pink, 
pointed cyclamens spilling out of a Venetian goblet, and 
iridescent bubbles of glass. 

‘A bit medieval, isn’t it?’ said Aunt Elena. She gave her 
little sniff, and there was a gleam in her dark eyes. That sud- 
den gleam was what one loved her for, that goblin light in the 
graveyard. It was queer, the way she often echoed some vague, 
scarce-formulated thought in one’s mind, making one feel 
that deep in her heart was the fire that would always warm 


one. 
‘Dinner with the Borgias,’ she said. ‘Alexis, and Simon P., 
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‘I think it’s lovely,’ said Prissy tremulously. ‘But may I 
have my dessert in bed, please?’ 

For she could not, no, it was out of the question that she 
should, be called upon to face the ordeal of adult quizzical 
eyes, his eyes, upon her awkwardness, her shivering, skinned- 
rabbit nakedness, thrust in upon their vinous warmth, their 
conviviality, their terrible grown-up patronage, in her skimpy 
tussore and black ribbed stockings, her sharp little elbows 
sticking out like pins and her arms all gooseflesh. 

‘Of course you can,’ said Aunt Elena, hurriedly undoing 
the mischief she had done, while Aunt Athene’s eyes travelled 
over her in a distraite fashion. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘yes. It wouldn’t 
be very amusing for Prissy.’ Amusing, thought Prissy, was 
hardly the word. It would be more thrilling, more frightful and 
perilous, than she could bear. Her dream-world would be in 
mortal danger. She trembled to think what she might have to 
suffer if Aunt Athene were to catch a glimpse of it. Contempt, 
perhaps; or heartless tinkling laughter. She could imagine that 
Aunt Athene might even go to the lengths of telling him. ‘You 
must know, Alexis, that Prissy has a crush on you.’ The agony 
of it would kill her. 

She had a few other narrow escapes, glimpses of his tall 
figure at the end of vistas, crossing a street, going into a shop. 
And then, towards the end of the holidays, the worst happened. 

Aunt Athene announced that she was taking Prissy to have 
tea with Mr. Considine. 

‘But I don’t want to go,’ said Prissy, off her guard. 

“You don’t want to go? And why not, may I ask? When a 
most distinguished scholar has been so kind as to invite a little 
schoolgirl to tea, she should feel greatly honoured.’ 

Greatly honoured! But he hadn’t asked her, of course. He 
scarcely knew she existed. Aunt Athene was taking her along 
as she might have taken a Pekinese or a sunshade. It was too 
much. She felt too young, too tender, for such an overwhelm- 
ing experience. To meet one’s hero in the flesh was terrible 
enough, but to meet him in the presence of Aunt Athene was 
an ordeal beyond one’s powers of endurance. Those cool green 
eyes which missed nothing and dwelt with a faint disdain on 
schoolgirl blushes and gaucheries! Oh, God! make something 
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happen to prevent it, Aunt Elena . . . if only Aunt Elena could 
be substituted for that other one. But it was not to be. At the 
appointed hour, Aunt Athene set off in her lilac dress, her legs 
looking like glass through the thin silk of her stockings, with 
Prissy walking, cold with apprehension, beside her. 

An elderly maid opened the door, and Aunt Athene stepped 
into the hall, her delicate scent floating in with her like some 
invisible attendant spirit. 

Prissy felt very strange indeed. She felt as if the foundations 
of the visible world were shifting under her feet, as if the walls 
of reality were dissolving and those of the other world sliding 
into their place. 

The pale April sunlight spilled into the hall and touched an 
old print in a maple frame, and winked in the topaz and agate 
knobs of a bundle of sticks in a copper jar. A bust of Cesar 
stood in a niche, gazing out coldly into space. Prissy was sa 
strung-up that she saw everything with unnatural distinctness, 
as if these inanimate things were possessed of a magical 
potency, endowed as in a fairy tale with a strange life and 
consciousness of their own. But what was Aunt Athene doing 
here, in this vertiginous and dangerous place? If one met her 
in a dream, she was no more than a sprite, a quintessence of 
aunt, who was gone with just one look out of her green eyes, 
or a tinkle of laughter, or a key-word that woke one up, 
thinking—‘That was most frightening and important’. For 
in dreams one sees only those physical attributes of a person 
which have served to express for one his essential being. But 
here, on the threshold of the imaginary world, she was too 
terribly her whole self, taking off her cape and adjusting the 
hairpins in the gold conches over her ears with those turned- 
back thumbs and double-jointed fingers that made her hands 
so speaking and theatrical. Here were her hips like melons 
curving under the folds of her skirt, her high-arched feet, and 
the nape of her neck that was as white as milk. Her heels on 
the parquet floor went clickety-click, with the sharp little taps 
of a pony on a hard road. Her eyes were dark to-day, the pupils 
so dilated that there were only thin rings of green round them. 

She followed the maid up the stairs and into a room on the 
first floor. A tall figure rose from the chair by the fire to greet 
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her. Prissy hovered in the background. She had time to see , 
before Aunt Athene called attention to her presence, that this 
was not the drawing-room of snow and fire that had so 
captivated Jane, but a sombre book-lined room with chairs of 
red-and-gold leather. Then, as if she were crossing a vast stage 
into a pool of limelight, she came forward, stepping from 
Persian rug to rug, to take the hand held out to her. But he 
was still talking to Aunt Athene and shook hands with Prissy 
without looking at her. His hand was so cold, it gave one a 
fresh feeling, as of gathering snowdrops in a frosty wood. She 
stole a look at the face turned away from her. He wasn’t so 
dark or so stern as she had remembered, and his eyes were 
blue, as blue as a sailor’s. Prissy felt a little cheated; as one 
does, for instance, when someone in a book goes out at a door 
on the right, whereas in one’s mind the door has been all the 
time on the left. 

They were too much interested in their conversation to be 
aware of her for a long time. She sat on a slippery sofa with 
elegant golden feet, and drank in everything. 

It was a very interesting conversation. Prissy tried to 
remember every word of it to record in her diary. She was 
very proud that a relation of hers could evoke the sudden 
delighted laughter that made Mr. Considine wrinkle up his 
eyes. She was proud of Aunt Athene’s beauty, her wit, her 
tea-rose quality. 

When tea came in, it would be terrible. They would have 
to draw her into their orbit. Perhaps she would make a noise 
gulping her tea. 

The maid came in and set down a tray on a table in the 
corner. For some time they took no notice of it, but left the tea 
to get stewed in the silver teapot. 

Mr. Considine was talking of the bazaars of Ispahan, and 
some old tiles he had bought. The one he cherished most, he 
said, had a design of a prince in a turban of pale petunia 
riding on a piebald horse, and the glaze on it was of the texture 
of rose-petals. 

At last they came to the tea-table, leaving their bazaars and 
roses. The prince in the turban of pale petunia rode away on 
his piebald horse through the gates of the secret world. 
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Aunt Athene poured out the tea in that special way of hers 
that made everything she touched seem fragile and priceless. 

“The Dean’s wife has cups that are blue inside, and that 
always makes the tea seem a queer colour and tasteless,’ she 
said, irrelevantly. ‘And, do you know, she has redecorated 
their bedroom a newly-married pink—so trying! With blue cur- 
tains, that sentimental blue. I didn’t know what to say. One 
feels so sorry for the Dean, who after all quotes Sir Thomas 
Browne in his sermons.’ 

“Poor fellow, poor fellow! He can hardly with any delight 
raise up the ghost of a rose,’ said Mr. Considine. ‘But, then, 
what should a Dean be doing in the bed of Cleopatra?’ 

“Hush!” said Aunt Athene, laughing. ‘Are the pink sugar 
biscuits for Prissy? Look, Prissy, isn’t that nice? Mr. Considine’s 
housekeeper knows what little girls like.’ 

Oh, damn and blast her! 

‘I would rather have a cucumber sandwich,’ said Prissy, 
primly. 

They went on with their gay, incomprehensible conversation 
as if she were not there. It was quite safe to steal glances at 
Mr. Considine, recalling the moments when he had played 
with Jane as a cat with a mouse, the delirious moments when 
he had broken short a sentence with a betraying word, all 
the moments of agony and bliss one had shared with the little 
governess. And that most wonderful moment of all, when he 
had at last declared his love and gathered her into his arms, and 
one had nearly fainted with delight. 

But suddenly Mr. Considine took her by surprise. The blue 
eyes looked straight into her own, and he said, with an amused 
smile—‘Prissy has been weighing me all this time in her 
invisible scales. And what, Prissy, if I may ask so personal a 
question, is your private opinion of me?’ 

Prissy gave a little gasp. It was a supreme moment. Some- 
thing must be said . . . something original, extraordinary .. . 
Jane would have known. Oh, for words... words telling, 
arresting enough. 

They came, quicker than thought, from she knew not where, 
in her clear, piping treble. 

‘I think, Mr. Considine,’ she said, brightly and confidingly 
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out of the innocence of her heart, ‘that you are more knave 
than fool.’ 

There was a moment of silence so appalling that all the 
nerves in Prissy’s body seemed to tingle agonizingly, and then 
she felt suddenly sick and very cold, as if a great clammy frog 
were squatting in her entrails. 

A deeply-shocked sound came from Aunt Athene. 

‘I am ashamed of you,’ she said, in a hissing whisper. ‘Don’t 
laugh at her, Alexis, please. If there is anything on earth one 
abominates, it is a pert, precocious child. I can only apologize 
for having brought her.’ 

Out of the abyss of her desolation, Prissy saw with amaze- 
ment that Mr. Considine was convulsed with silent laughter. 
He was in a paroxysm of mirth that seemed to come from deep 
inside him, and was betrayed only by the quivering of his 
mouth and the twitching of his nostrils. Time stood still while 
he laughed and laughed, and Aunt Athene sat there looking 
as if a serpent had stung her. 

‘I don’t know when I’ve had such a dusting,’ he said, at 
last, drying his eyes. ‘What have I done, Prissy, what have I 
done® ta? 

But the pain in Prissy’s throat prevented speech. The other 
world had crashed about her ears. She was smirched and 
degraded. She had humiliated Aunt Athene, and though 
Mr. Considine had laughed, he must, in his heart, think her a 
cheap and common girl. He and Aunt Athene had beautiful 
minds ...QOh! you could tell they had, with their talk ox 
music and Cleopatra and the ghost of a rose. So beautiful. 

Aunt Athene turned sideways in her chair, as if she could no 
longer bear the sight of Prissy, and Mr. Considine began to 
talk hurriedly. They took no more notice of her. She was cast 
into outer darkness, she was with the lost and the damned. 

Presently Aunt Athene rose to go, gathering up her gloves, 
and looking in the little glass in her handbag at her cool 
disdainful face. 

“Wait a moment,’ said Mr. Considine. “There is something 
in the next room Id like to show Prissy.’ 

Aunt Athene, with a faint shrug of her shoulders, sat down 
again. 
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‘Come, Prissy,’ said Mr. Considine; smiling down at her. 

It was terribly kind; but it would only make matters worse, 
thought Prissy, wretchedly. 

Mr. Considine shut the door of his study, and led her to a 
cabinet, on the shelves of which, neatly arranged and labelled, 
was a collection of strange and interesting objects. 

‘Look, Prissy, at this pink shell. If you hold it to your ear, you 
can hear the voice of the sea.’ 

He took out the great cold shell and put it into her hands. It 
had lovely curves, and ribbed lips, and on the delicate rose- 
colour were freckles of brown. The tears poured down Prissy’s 
cheeks as she held it obediently to her ear. 

“You know,’ said Mr. Considine, ‘I wouldn’t show this 
collection to your aunt. She wouldn’t care about it. But to 
me, shells are such . . . enchanted things. This one is for you, 
because you are . . . rather a fairy kind of person.’ 

‘Me!’ said Prissy, with quivering lips. She could hardly 
believe her ears. 

‘I was so awful . . . I don’t know why I said it.’ 

She began to cry now as if her heart would break. 

‘My dear child, I think it is the most delightful thing that 
has ever been said to me,’ said Mr. Considine. He put an arm 
about her, stooped, and kissed her cheek. 

Oh, holy smoke! Oh, God! 

The real world and the secret world clashed soundlessly 
together, like two meteors colliding in space. They fused and 
became one. 

In a daze, she followed Aunt Athene down the stairs and 
out into the street. Her feet seemed scarcely to touch the earth. 
Aunt Athene walked on in silence, sti!! in her punishing mood. 
But she couldn’t reach Prissy in her secret world. She had only 
pity now for Aunt Athene and all other women; the shut-out, 
the unblessed. For was she not Jane’s counterpart, her equal? 
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The Scene is a crossroads seat by an old thorn-tree hedge in Ireland. 
An old man is sitting on the seat, with other men shadowily sitting 
and lounging around generally. It is very twilight. 

THE OLp Man 

’*Clare to God but tis the fine body of men ye’se are, an you 
sittin in the rain of the crossroads seat winnin this race an 
winnin that race wit yer tongues. Yerra, there’s not a one of 
ye’se will see the like of the Day of the Great Race, an there’s 
not a one of ye’se would ride the like of the grand horse that 
did win it. 

SOME VOICES 

You’re tellin us, Tansy. 

THE OLD Man 

I’m telling ye’se not a man between Ballyyoungferrat an 
Dunin could bestride him, exceptin only Phineas Condon that 
had a cousin killed his poor ole father dead wit the blow of a 
loy. Belligerent was the name of that horse, an Belligerent was 
his nature, an he runnin mad wit the tail of him like a tall 
cloud streamin in the wind. 

SOME VOICES 

Aw, you an yer playboy stuff, Tansy. Put a boot in it, give 
it a rest for the love o’ Jays. 

THE O_p MAN 

Yerra, there’s not the men in it now, an there’s not the sum- 
mers in it now, an there’s not the silver sheen on the sands of 
summer in it now. I’m thinkin it’s a long time an a long time 
Pll be listenin for the sound of hooves that would be like the 
Belligerent, an he goin wit a roar like the explosions of the 
guns of a warship an it owneded by Yellow Sean the Stranger. 
Morelike its the explosions of the nails drivin into me coffin I’ll 
be hearin, may the Saints preserve us, an meself stretched out 
inside it the like of Billy Boyle an him starin up at the stars— 
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CHorRUus 
Be the powers ’n that’s enough now, that’s finished ye, Tansy. 
Over the ditch wit him, lads, the winter way he does be 
talkin... 
(They seize the old man.) 
THE OLD MAN 
Wirra, now boys, ye’se wouldnt tip a poor ole fella over the 
hedge, an it wit the powerful great ditch fornenst it, an him old 
enough to be yer father an his father before him... 

(The crowd heaves him over. His muddy voice is heard from 
the other side, changing strangely as he speaks. The men 
listen, more puzzled than angry.) 

Never... since Tuesday was a week ...such disrespect... 
disgraceful . .. Where art thou, Bloom, Everyman Bloom? Art 
translated? Turn again Bloom, Thrice Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
whose heart hung all upon a silken dress and he had known at 
last her loveliness but that the foliage of that forbidden tree 
whose fruiting brought Gerty MacDowell into the world and 
all our woe— 
MrxeD VOICES 

It’s the Lord Mayor! 

What Lord Mayor? 

What would the Lord Mayor be doin in the ditch? 

Eh, lads, can ye’se see his gold saucer plates? 

(The voice beyond the hedge changes again. It ts now young 

and high-pitched and thin.) 
‘THE STRANGER 
Speak to them? Speak for them? Speak what? 
Speak of high days and fast days and holy days, 
Speak of fairs and funfairs and funerals? 
Parlez moi d’amour? None of that. 
Speak and say their royal blackbird is a crow, 
Their mother a sow? None of that either. 
MEN’s CHorRus 
Who are you? 
If you are one of us, come out an show yourself? 
THE STRANGER 
I am Stephen Daedelus, I am Claudius the Poet. 
I would ride that horse, that grand horse Belligerent. 
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SoME VOICES 
Ride Belligerent, ye say? Sure he’s dead. Belligerent’s dead. 
THE STRANGER 
I will find him. Far away in exile I will find him. 
VoIcE FROM CROWD 
I’ll get ye a nag me uncle the priest wants broken— 
CHORUS 
Tis a fair offer, stranger. Ye can learn to ride here. What 
call has an Irishman to be trapesin foreign parts in this day of 
our Lord! 
Tue STRANGER (inwardly) 
Their thoughts are abject 
And their poetry is abject 
And their day is finished. 
Their stature is the stature of gnomes. 
O you who would go forward 
You who would break the circle of paralysis 
Must not seek to compel them 
Pity not nor chide them 
Neither wandering the wilderness call upon them. 
See their lights go down and their stage is dark, 
Their shadows merge in country stones, grey stone on stone, 
And sink on dying treeless hills. 
But the spotlight wavers still, and turns 
To find the one on whom it falls. 
CHorRus 
Are you one of us, are you of the people? 
If you are of the people then speak for the people, 
Come with us, come in, come to your home. 
If you are of the people then speak for the people, 
Tell our joy and our moan. 
(The strange voice beyond the hedge changes for the third time. 
It ts fuller now, more mature.) 
THE STRANGER 
I am of the people, of the people of Ireland, 
Of those in foreign factory, mine, and farm, 
Who kept this land alive. And you from harm. 
The unkempt ambassadors of your ancient culture, 
And some you’re pleased to call deserters— 
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CHorus 

We're ordinary folk, we mind our own business. 
We dont want mixing in foreign troubles and wars, 
And them that does, stranger, is deserters. 

THE STRANGER 
Deserters? Listen, here’s a poem for you. Will you give 

hearing? 

MIxeED VoIcEs 
Sure we'll give hearing. 
We're always hearin someone shoot his mouth off. 
Poetry, moyah! 

THE STRANGER 
When coastwise over continents 
A pirate moon was rising 
And in night’s blackmarket trading 
A bloodshot crew bought fortune 
It was then as the lilies wilted 
That the Wild Geese drummed the centuries 
And the westering wings came answering 


On the hawthorn bough in England 

A blackbird gave them welcome 

As from basements sprouting dampness 
From village field and garden 

A wind whose touch was burning 
Told friend and foe and sightseer 
That freedom was remembered 


And many who still were doubting 

In the dark coulisse soon left their doubts 

And to the marshland mosquitos 

Flung away their nostalgias 

On them has fallen the coat of colours 

Their bannerets glowed through siege and suffering 
That the generations might be justified. 


The pirate moon has come and gone. 
Now whatever days and seasons bring 
The Wild Geese as they homeward turn 
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Know their work is carried on. 

Look up, look up, see in the sun 

Their pointed wings of snow and fire 

Look up, look up, salute their funeral pyre. 


A VOICE 

Tis a grand poem, surely. 

ANOTHER VOICE 
It might be, then, if a fella knew the meanin that would be 

in it! 

MrxeD VOICES 
Thankin ye kindly, stranger. 
We’d as leave have sight of ye beyont the hedge. 
What’s a voice witout a man behint it? 


THE STRANGER 
A voice is words, and words are a weapon. But we have for- 
gotten that, if we ever knew. 


MrxED VOICES 
Tis a ghost, I’m thinkin. 
The evenin’s drawin in, lads, we’d best be on our way. 
Let us be goin now, in God’s name, while we have our 
health. 
(The stranger does not speak again, but there 1s a sound of 
struggling and threshing in the hedge, and once again the 
voice of the old man, enraged now or pretending rage.) 


THE OLD Man 
Aye, let ye’se be goin an that quick, for tis the lot of good- 
for-nothin’s ye’se are entirely, an you ill-usin Tansy MacArdle, 
a better man in his day than would be found amongst ye’se all. 
Let ye’se be goin before ye feel the weight of me stick on your 
ungodly hindquarters— 
CHorRus 
Run, lads, it’s old Tansy. 
( They scatter in the darkness, laughing.) 
THE OL_p Man 
My sorrow wit ye, ye’se pack of omadauns. 
(Some of the men sing as they go off. The old man sits on the 
seat again, listening and muttering.) 
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EWART MILNE 


THE SINGERS 

At Boulavogue, as the sun was setting 

On bright May meadows of Shelmalier 

A rebel hand set the heather blazing... 

THE OL_p Man 

Aye, 98, ’98. Sing like the broken shells scattered on the sea- 
shore, time lost and time foundered. That’s what ye’se are, an 
that’s what ye’se will be, until the great wind blows agen. 


MUSIC 
by Atan Rook 


Migratory across the ocean darkness 
without content or starlight, pity moves. 
Over our blood-swept continents the careless 
hound of our hatred pitiless pursues. 


Seasonal in the blood-shell of our blindness 
more than in print or in a poet’s staves 
stumbles the flicker of new life to oneness 
out of a million rocks and coves and caves. 


We are not pitiable, nor seeking pity. 
Grief bears no sanction to the life that starts 
peremptory from the ocean to unweave 


the tumbled naked tangle of our ditty 


our notes’ confusion, part and counterpart 
chaos of minim, quaver, semibreve. 
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PLEA FOR LIBERTY. Georce Bernanos. Dobson. 8s. 6d. 
Ar lunch recently I listened to the conversation of a dis- 
tinguished economist and a famous politician. They were 
talking about France. ‘Surely,’ said the economist, ‘French 
clarity will re-assert itself and resolve the present confusion.’ 
The politician agreed. In my ignorance I wondered. The 
legend of French clarity and logic is old and accepted, but 
in the country of Péguy, Maurras and the new Existentialist 
school I find little sign of the reign of reason and that unre- 
lenting vigour which characterize the legend. Clarity has 
been killed by rhetoric, and M. Bernanos is among the 
murderers. 

M. Bernanos, whose Lettres aux Anglais in the Atlantica 
edition has been most competently translated to make the 
bulk of this book, is concerned to display and comment on the 
collapse of France and Europe—or, better, of Christendom. 
He is also concerned to affirm his faith in the ultimate future— 
human, Catholic, and French. He is essentially a follower of 
Péguy, but there are certain significant differences. 

Péguy never rejoined the church as an institution, and 
always strove for his vision of a France at once heroic, Christian 
and socialist through a passionate return of ‘reason to the 
embrace of reality’. M. Bernanos remains, critically, angrily, 
within the church, denouncing its politics. He is utterly uncon- 
cerned with reason and repudiates that egalitarianism that is 
at the root of socialism. He defends a union of liberty, duty, 
and fraternity through heroism and a new and questing 
chivalry. He makes a cult of Joan of Arc seen in a fashion so 
sentimental and gamin as to nauseate, and in this is a true 
successor of Péguy whose regard for the saint had inevitably 
somewhere to lead to this unpleasing end. He believes the 
Christian God has chosen for France a high and dominant 
role in history and that even in ruin and the confusion of 
1940-1 (when this book was written) authority clothes a 
French judgment with a finality that ends argument. 
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Charms 


Our medical science of to-day, 
with its X-rays and its anaesthe- 
tics, would have appeared quite 
incredible magic to those early 
practitioners, whose experiments 
and progress were based largely 
on guesswork. To-day progress 
is based on knowledge, and one 
discovery leads to another. 

Take ‘ Cogene ’ for instance. 

Modern science has shown 
that a small quantity of a power- 
ful drug will do the work ofalarge 
dose if it is backed by the right 
combination of other drugs in the 
right proportions. 

In ‘ Cogene’ minute quanti- 
ties of four separate drugs (three 
of them pain relievers and the 


against Pain 


In ancient Greece, when a particularly effec- 
tive remedy was discovered for any disease, 
its formula was engraved on the posts of the 
Temple of Aisculapius, the god of healing, 
who, before his deification, had himself prac- 
tised as a physician, about the year 1250 B.C. 
He prescribed:natural remedies for disease and, 
in the absence of efficient analgesics, employed 
soothing charms for the relief of pain and 
magic songs to increase their effects. 


fourth a stimulant) are scienti- 
fically combined in tablet form. 
Because each is present in such 
a small amount there can be no 
harmful after-effects, yet the 
combination is so effective that 
‘Cogene’ will relieve the most 
harassing nerve pain in a few 
minutes. 

Ask your chemist for it. 
Supplies are still limited, but he 
will do his best to see you get 
your share. Price 1/14d. a tube. 


COGENE 


Regd. Trade Mark Brand Tablets 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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And M. Bernanos does not argue: he asserts, pleads, 
threatens, observes and displays, but is inaccessible to thought. 
His rhetoric is often excellent and it leads to insights which 
justify the labour of reading the book, but it is difficult to 
criticize by any course but a counter-affirmation of a belief 
in the necessity and vir‘ue of reason and the rational procedure 
of the mind. M. Bernanos seems unaware of what he is doing, 
and after some sixty closely printed pages of the “outrageous 
cannon’ remarks that he has taken ‘pains to analyse the causes 
(of 1940) coldly and impartially’. I am sure he believes he has 
in fact done so and I am therefore driven to assume that to 
M. Bernanos words have lost all content save their emotive 
urge. This is dangerous and to be condemned in any prose 
that pleads a cause, and I can only hope that the blindly 
Francophile judgment of the modern English intellectual 
will at least realize this danger and see that if M. Bernanos 
often hates what deserves hatred his reaction does not spring 
logically from his faiths, but from the wider dilemma that 
confronts us all. Also we dare not participate in this murder 
of reason on behalf of a national mysticism not our own: that 
would be to betray ourselves and the whole history of the West. 

DonaLp G. MacRAE 


TREES IN BRITAIN. L. J. F. Bruwete. Macmillan. 15s. 
THE companion volume to his ‘Flowers in Britain’ repeats 
Mr. Brimble’s plan to provide interest for everyone, expert 
and novice alike, this time in the trees ‘wild, ornamental and 
economic’ growing in Britain. The intention is admirable, but, 
perhaps unavoidably, the book displays the defects of its 
merits. Assuming no knowledge of botany in his readers, the 
author discusses first the form, structure, and life mechanism 
of plants in general: proceeds to a description of each species 
of tree, its habits and habitats, in the two main divisions of 
conifers and broad-leaved trees, and considers its commercial 
properties: adds a miscellany of exotic adoptions, including 
the strawberry tree, persimmon and catalpa: closes with a 
useful chart for winter recognition of the more common 
varieties and a comprehensive index of botanical names. 

On to this, the material for a substantial and valuable book, 
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For publication on 8th August 


A Sword 
in the Desert 


In asecond book of war-time poems 
one of the foremost poets attacks 
and exposes corruption in modern 
poetry, thought and _ behaviour. 
The sword is a symbol of fire and 
song, and the desert the waste- 
land of present-day literature and 
ethics. 6s net 


HERBERT PALMER 


HARRAP 
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Mr. Brimble, in pursuance of his plan, has thought fit to pile 
a wealth of disparate reference. His text is interlarded with 
examples of the folklore attaching to trees, of the significance 
accorded to trees in literature and with profuse quotations 
from the poets and poetasters, Piers Plowman to Marie Stopes, 
who have apostrophized trees or merely touched upon them 
in passing. (Here, incidentally, the omission of such lines as 
Cowper’s on the poplar, Housman’s on the cherry, D. H 
Lawrence’s on the chestnut, shows up conspicuously by con- 
trast with some of the pieces chosen for inclusion.) In result, 
however interesting this allusion may be, the scientific outline 
of the subject tends to become obscured by a compendium of 
miscellaneous information. 

A similar surfeit affects the illustrations. They include black 
and white photographs, line drawings by the author, colour- 
plates of fruit and flower detail, reproductions of not very 
distinguished watercolours and pencil drawings by Arch- 
deacon Lonsdale Ragg. For good measure there is a decorative 
page embodying a stanza from Spenser’s Ferie Queene. Variety 
and quantity, however, are not matched by quality, which 
falls below the standard set in several recent rival publications. 

ALAN WALBANK 
THESE ALSO. An Anthology arranged by M. M. JoHNson. 
Introduction by WALTER DE LA Mare. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. gs. 
THE title gives no hint of the kind of anthology this is. The 
reviewer must begin, therefore, by stating that it concerns 
‘all those creatures other than human who share and glorify 
this earth with us’. Nothing could promise more interest and 
it is to be deplored that a more indicative title were not chosen. 
Miss Johnson has ‘sought to divide, as it were, the tempestuous 
and eddying waters of man’s restless days and reveal awhile 
the pathetic undercurrent of their self-effacing existence.’ Con- 
sequently, it is not surprising that she refers to ‘our little 
brothers and sisters’. Indeed, I am given the impression that 
Mr. de la Mare’s introduction is intended to redress the excited 
sentimentality of the preface; but Mr. de la Mare is not at his 
best in introductions to anthologies, being apt to be overcome 
by a tendency to wooliness, as readers of his Love and Behold 
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This Dreamer will remember. Miss Johnson’s desire to ‘create 
a wider awareness of the beauty and perfection, physical and 
moral’, of these creatures, he terms a ‘crusade’. It is a crusade 
of ‘suggestion and persuasion’, All this, surely, could be taken 
for granted? 

What is harder to take is his observation that the book’s 
contents ‘imply the reason why much else that might at first 
sight appear to be equally appropriate has been omitted.’ I 
can, however, see no reason, implied or otherwise, for the 
omission of Marvell’s fawn. Miss Johnson has ‘generally 
refrained from quoting from the works of professional natural- 
ists’. Hence, there is nothing from John Maplet. Sir Thomas 
Browne is absent. Jacques’ stag is here, but not Shakespeare’s 
upbraiding of Queen Elizabeth’s deer-hunting. There is only 
one Burns, and that not the mouse. There is no Bridges. 
There is not nearly enough W. H. Davies. The compiler’s 
taste seems to run more to A. C. Benson, Eden Philpotts and 
Henry Williamson. These grumbles recorded, let me give 
thanks for finding among much beautiful Hans Andersen’s 
moving story of The Daisy and The Lark; Hardy’s Oxen; 
Herrick’s ‘puling fly’, Spenser’s gnat, Milton’s ‘parsi- 
monious emmett’ (ant) and Donne’s robin—‘the house- 
hold bird with the red stomacher.’ Miss Johnson incidentally 
quotes the story of the robin removing a thorn from Christ’s 
crown at the Crucifixion and receiving on its breast some 
drops of Blood. She describes this as ‘a legend that no one 
seems to remember’. I assure her that I was brought up on it. 

Among the authors who shine anew in this setting are the 
Elizabethan Robert Chester, Spenser, Montaigne, James 
Thomson, Keats, and, perhaps surprisingly, Camille Saint- 
Saens. The page leaps to life with every excerpt from Dickens, 
and Shakespeare, as usual, seizes us anew by the magnitude of 
his spirit in perception. Wordsworth, Clare, Cowper come off 
badly. The last two, however, suffer from the compiler’s failure 
to affix dates to her authors. Cowper’s lines on the glow-worm : 


‘Disputes have been, and still prevail 
From whence his rays proceed; 
Some give that honour to his tail, 
And others to his head.’ 
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LEARN A NEW LANGUAGE 
by LINGUAPHONE 


First you listen, Me 


then you find 


yourself speaking 


Now is the time to learn a new language by Linguaphone. Knowledge 
of foreign languages is of great value to-day to those embarking on 
new careers and those looking forward to holidays abroad. With 
a Linguaphone Course you can acquire this knowledge quickly and 
thoroughly. 


YOU LEARN QUICKLY AND EASILY 


because you enjoy learning. You hear the language faultlessly spoken 
on records by experts, and very soon you become so sound-perfect 
and word-perfect that you are able to begin talking, reading, and 
writing fluently. 

Write for 26 Page Book and Week’s Free Trial 


Post the coupon for the 26 page book which explains fully the 
Linguaphone method and will enable you to have a complete course 
free for a week. 


LINGUAPHONE ror tancuaces 


COURSES in French, German, Russian, and {8 other languages 


To the Linguaphone (Dept. 77) 

Institute (Dept. 77), INES oo noNd00050006 BODO OdOODOOUTDOOOdUD = 
Linguaphone House, (BLOCK CAPS) 5 
Regent Street, London, W.1. : 
Please send te,_post free, PAGALESS Pere Binnie cieieiskele elalsicie sis cteicie cl eleie sve ses 
your 26 page book about 2 
the quick, new and easy z 
iinguabhonsovaywoplearn—memieey sett te Tit tte sean kere gees tek : 
ing languages. I am interested in the....sceeeees language(s) - 
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seem much less silly when the period at which they were 
written is taken into account. Miss Johnson has also omitted to 
give the names of pieces from which she takes excerpts, nor 
does she provide an index of the creatures included. But if 
the Phcenix is admitted, I find it inexcusable to bar the noble 
Unicorn, and it should not be too much to plead for: 
‘The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
The mackerel loves the wind; 
But the oyster loves the dredging song, 
For she comes of a gentle kind.’ 

This is an interesting book, but it could have been made 
indispensable. TREVOR JAMES 
A PULLET ON THE MIDDEN. RacwarL KNAPPETT. 

Michael Joseph. tos. 6d. 

WEEK-pDAy and Sunday routine of a farm labourer are des- 
cribed in full detail in this book. It is a feat of journalism that 
so many heavy jobs can become light reading; and it is not 
due to the stereotyped jokes about farm hands and beginner’s 
mistakes, but to the author’s genuine gift for documentary 
writing. She does not shirk the issue that farming is hard ‘work 
without end’; and it is, therefore, rather difficult to imagine 
how her readers will react. For, quite obviously, this book of 
ordinary routine (and not of special skills or earthy philosophy) 
is meant for those who are ‘thinking about going on the land’. 
The problem raised—the discrepancy between the factual 
picture in this book and people’s picturesque dreams—is one 
of the vital, and neglected, social problems of our time. A sane 
social order must make food production its key industry. But 
how are we to induce people to continue to grow crops of last 
straws? Miss Knappett does not deal with this problem, but 
she clearly states the difficulties. If anyone wants to face the 
fact of what (say) potato growing really means (paving, culti- 
vating, bag-mucking, ridging, muck-carting, muck-knocking, 
ridge-splitting, set-cutting, planting, weeding, picking, rid- 
dling, sacking, clamping) Miss Knappett provides the kindest 
way of learning all about it. And then the reader may be 
forgiven if he feels that the ‘simple life’ is not to be found on the 
farm but in the service-flat of the town. 
OswELL BLAKESTON 
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No Discomfort 


After Food 


THANKS TO 
MACLEAN BRAND STOMACH POWDER 


Liverpool, 
Dear Sirs, 6th June, 1945. 

Why I have delayed so long in writing to tell, and thank 
you for, all the good ‘‘ Macleans Stomach Powder’’ has done 
for me, I really do not know. 

About two anda half years ago...through conversation 
with a fellow sufferer I was advised to use your powder. 

Since the first bottle I have been able to eat and enjoy my 
food without any discomfort whatsoever. 

I have since been abroad and took part in the Sicilian 
campaign and the hard tack we got for food made no differ- 
ence to my digestion. ; : 

Macleans Stomach Powder is worth its weight in gold. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. J. (heading Seaman R.N.) 
The wide popularity of Maclean Brand Stomach Powder 
is convincing evidence of its efficacy in relieving Heartburn, 
Flatulence, Nausea and Stomach Pains due to Indigestion. 


Maclean Price 
pend 2/3 & 5/74 
plone Also in 
owder 
and Tablets Tablet 
are only Form 
genuine 1 15 
if signed 
“ ier: C: and 2/3 
(inc. tax). 
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THE A.B.C. OF COOKERY. Ministry oF Foop. H.M. 

Stationery Office. 15. 

THE WAY TO COOK. Pure Harsen. The Bodley Head. 

8s. 6d. 

TueEsE works, one sensibly priced, the other not, are chosen 
for review as being the most practical of the many recent books 
on culinary activity. Each gives evidence of an awareness of 
plethora in the field by beginning with the same words: ‘this 
is not a recipe book.’ Each sets out instead to explain the 
methods, or technique, of cooking. 

The Ministry of Food publication is the more thorough, for, 
in addition to cooking, it deals with implements, shopping, 
storing and is illuminated with useful diagrams. A list of 
kitchen equipment for two people is given. I am somewhat 
baffled here by reference to pudding basins ‘with straight sides’. 
Be the sides how they may, two seem an insufficient allowance; 
one can never have too many, not only for puddings, but for 
mixing, soaking, and left-overs. One frying-pan seems to me 
meagre, also; I could dispense with an egg-whisk, in order to 
have two pans for frying both meat, or fish, and potatoes, and 
what about that special pan kept for omelettes? ‘The quantities 
of food suggested as sufficient for two people are not generous 
and lead to the suspicion that they have been compiled by a 
woman, the last person who should be allowed in a kitchen 
which aims to feed well. Is it natural meanness or domestic, 
not to mention national, economy, which suggests that ‘3 or 4 
kidneys’ and ‘one to one and a half pounds of peas’ (shelled 
or unshelled) are enough for two people? 

For the rest, meat, fish, fruits, eggs, vegetables, soups, cakes, 
have separate and non-frightening chapters. The pamphlet is 
rather patently directed to novices, and near nitwit novices 
at that (thus, ‘to weigh—place the required weight in one 
pan and the food in the other’), but as people seem to be 
increasingly nitwit, I suppose that cannot be held against it. 
Its public are that favoured section of humanity who used to 
be the lower middle-class, and in leading that away from trifle, 
sundes, and tinned-salmon-salad into the direction of roux, 
purées, and the use of such herbs as mace, this A.B.C. should 
save many digestions, tempers, and marriages. 
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Your dentist has employed all his . 
skill in making your false teeth 
‘look natural’ — keep them so 
by regularly brushing them with 


Kolynos Denture Powder. This 
denture cleanser contains deter- 
gent and antiseptic ingredients 
which safely remove all stains and 
food debris, leaving your dental 
plate hygienically clean, highly 
polished and sparkling. Brush 
your plate night and morning 
and after meals with Kolynos 
Denture Powder—1/3d. a tin. 


KOLYNOS 
Donte 


POWDER 


Polishes Dentures the Dentists’ way 
—harmless to the new ‘acrylics’ 


Where gum-shrinkage has affected the 
normal suction grip, Kolynos Denture 
Fixative makes false teeth ‘stay put’ 


N 1/3d. & 3/3d. y) 


SEND FOR 


THIS BOOK 


In the herbs, roots and flowers of 
our countryside, Nature provides her 
own treatment for many common 
human ills. This Guide to Health 
tells you how these Botanic remedies 
are husbanded and made available by 
the Walpole Botanic Dispensaries. Send 
a penny stamp for your copy to-day to :— 


THE WALPOLE DISPENSARIES 


AND BOTANIC PHARMACY LTD. 
Dept. 60, 


32 & 33 East Park Terrace, Southampton 


FOR 50 YEARS THE 
STANDARD REMEDY FOR 


ch 


Almost all undue physical effort is fol- 
lowed by painful muscular reaction, as 
all keen gardeners, allotment holders, 
hikers and cyclists know. They know 
also that to relieve the stiffness and 
soreness of joints and to free and ease 
the muscles once more, Beltona Brand 
Lotion is the standard remedy. Also 
brings instant relief in cases of Rheu- 
matism, Sciatica, Lumbago, Sprains, 
etc. Always keep a bottle at hand, 


Belfona 
Brand LOTION 


From all Chemists 2/3, 3/4¥- and 5/7¥g 
Including Purchase Tas 
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Mr. Harben is a rather cocky cocktail kind of chef. After an 
appalling misprint on his first page, he begins with sauces and 
gravies. He goes on to soups, takes in dehydrated as well as 
dried vegetables, covers omelettes in a chapter on breakfast, 
discusses the making of tea and coffee and throughout explains 
not only how to cook, but why one cooks and what happens 
when one does cook. His faults are a distressingly jaunty style, 
reminiscent of loud check sports’ jackets, cads’ cars, and 
resident pierrots talking big in the local le-ownge. I never can 
understand the growing habit of cook-authors to regard all 
their readers as uncultivated, if not illiterate. He adds to this 
a tendency to rely on proprietary meat extracts and a recom- 
mendation of dishes that can be left while one goes out to a 
movie. 

Neither of these books has an index, which omission reduces 
the value of each to a cook, and Mr. Harben’s first page refers 
to ‘the clean, sharp tang of apple sauce’, throwing into relief 
‘the rich, savoury flavour of roast port’. Personally, I never 
roast my port; I stew it. What I do roast is whisky—and then 
throw in a pinch of soda. With the left hand. This makes all 
the difference. 

And now may we be presumed to know enough about 
vitamins, which we can buy at any chemist’s shop, and, please, 
let’s eat what food we can get, because it does us no good at 
all? Just for the fun of it, couldn’t we have a cook book entitled 
This Will Kill You? For we want fun, in food as in other things. 

G. R. N. List 


HOUSE OF DEFENCE. E.izasetu Berripce. The Falcon 
Press. 85. 6d. 
I must begin by saying that House of Defence is no ordinary, 
library novel, and that to me the nuisance is to find myself 
one of the people who feel a brick falling like the jar of an 
earthquake. This book is good, though not as good as Miss 
Berridge can be: nevertheless it is my conviction that the 
author’s future is in her own times. 
Just how much anachronism should score against an author 
is a moot point. Or if it isn’t moot, it is sore, and whichever it 
is it’s interesting. Anachronism is careless and carelessness 
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so ‘ANADIN’ marks—but in a happier sense—a definite 
‘milestone’ of progress in the constant research by 
Scientists for a safe and effective pain-reliever. 
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can be attractive, if lazy; but laziness is better than straining, 
and is very citen a relief after the prevalent over-garnishing, 
over-choosing methods—and, as a blemish, it is on the whole 
obvious only to those whose historical instinct is so highly 
developed that a feather on the wrong side of a hat places the 
hat on the wrong side of the century. These people are the 
sensitive few: The House of Defence will annoy them early, and 
it will worry them to the end if they pursue it, as such films as 
Pride and Prejudice must have done with all its costumes and 
details, prophetic by forty-five years. 

House of Defence is the story of a Welsh maid in a late 
Victorian household of the Bayswater Squares. Now the 
‘period’ novel has to survive all that the novel must, plus the 
difficulty of being alive in dead trappings. Miss Berridge is 
right in instinctively avoiding all the mortuary and museum 
settings such as candelabras, cabs and can-cans. She is right 
in concentrating on the changeless aspects of her characters: 
she is more than merely right on her social reconstruction. 
Why, then, is House of Defence disappointing? The only reason 
appears to me to be that she herself was not curious enough 
about 1880 to peer into a few albums and attics. And so it 
would appear that anachronism is after all a most serious 
mistake, sincé one or two examples can produce a state of 
incredulity and impatience in the reader, who may begin to 
feel, not so much ‘this isn’t worth reading properly’, as ‘this 
wasn’t worth writing properly’. That is the sort of suspicion 
a writer’s carelessness fosters. Here we have the Wales and 
London of the Gladstone baggage era—i.e. the surviving 
past, the youth of our parents and grand-parents, many of 
whom speak its language accurately every day in our hearing. 
We are likely then, to know something about it, with the 
bound magazines of their memories at our disposal, if we 
are interested; with their powerful cow-hide and tin luggage 
not yet quite rotted and rusted in the lumber rooms: their 
leathers and whips in harness rooms, their houses, so obvious, 
so unrare, all over us, their photographs and novels not yet 
all lost. Research and study can kill a thing so individual as a 
novel (an author’s novels are among his characteristics), but 
neither was compulsory here, where a little listening would 
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August 1946 


MN 3 a.m. we had left the Gandegg hut (now no longer 
privately owned). A storm during the night, and fall 
of snow, had made impracticable our intended arrétes. 
Instead, Georges Julen, which is not his real name, proposed 
we should cross the Theodul pass to the frontier. Here we 
fell in with an Italian guide, with whom we went down to 
Breuil. Mine equipped himself with a pair of corduroy plus- 
fours not obtainable on the Swiss side, then back to the 
frontier hut by the teléphérique, whose cable-slung cabin, 
swinging up 3,000 feet in 30 minutes, would have terrified me, 
I reflected, a few days before. At the top it was snowing: 
I was glad of gloves. Down across the Theodul glacier, the 
snow turned to rain. An avalanche had destrdYed a bridge 
across a torrent. This was a pity, and enfooling, and of unfor- 
tunate chance, said the guide, but I was secretly relieved, for 
the bridge had been only a plank, and the torrent was spraying 
and thunderous. I much preferred skimming on ice-axe down 
the ravine—which a week ago I would have considered a 
suicidal precipice, over a glacier at the bottom, and up the 
other side. 

Here the old law asserted itself—‘it is safer where there is 
danger’—for on regaining the path, I slipped. Julen had called: 
‘The expedition is over, now one makes but a nice walk’— 
and I slipped, for the path, a mere ribbon, no, a thread, 
seemed so absurd, so out of proportion, by emphasizing that 
of its surroundings, that it caused me to feel a mere human inter- 
loper on the mountain, not, as I had begun to feel, a mobile 
and animated part of it. Though I had learnt how little the 
foot needs for its support, the path meant civilization, and 
civilization meant uncertainty. On the path, there was only 
the path, an interjection which divided the mountain into 
above and below. With no path, there is no division: only the 
mountain—and one’s self with whatever one has got in the 
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way of will and reserves to get up it. But more deeply, why 
I slipped was because the path led back to Zermatt, and 
beyond Zermatt lay Brigue and the train back to Bern, to my 
plane at Zuerich; to grey-coloured men carrying brief- 
cases, and death-masked women carrying hideous shoes and 
high hats: to being busy and nervous and irritable; to going 
no longer under one’s own bodily power, but being trans- 
ported jerkily, in ill-mannered company, from one end of a 
town to the other, no longer because one wanted to see what 
was there, but because some custom, some generally accepted 
habit of sadism, demanded one’s participation in the endless 
ant-dance. I did not want this, the best civilization has to 
offer. 

I wanted to stay where was air. I wanted still to be able to 
breathe. Still to find my body moving in rhythm and my 
mind working, when it did work, in a way it never does 
en bas. I wanted to keep that long-lost and re-found harmony. 
And I wanted such noises as I heard to be the squeak of 
marmots, thé rattle—distant, naturally!—of stones, the clink 
of ice-steps being cut, the singing of the guides at night. I wanted 
still to be able to cool in a glacier, apricots that my sun- 
beaten rucksack had warmed, and I wanted to earn supper 
by unlocking a hut and, while Julen scooped snow for the 
soup, chop wood for the fire within five minutes of deciding 
that if ever I reached that hut alive, I would not stir or even 
speak (me!) for an hour. I wanted to live, not be numbed to 
an automatom.... 

But we were passing the Hermitage. En bas had begun. 
Lurching through Zermatt now, I could face those in the 
street. For had they not seen me setting out first alone, then 
with guide? Had not that guide bought me in Italy a medal 
of the saint-patron for climbers? I had not tried the 
Matterhorn, but here was I coming back, with rope at our 
backs. ‘Why,’ I said, as we reached the Hotel Mont Cervin, 
‘was I roped all that time?’ ‘Because the snow,’ he replied, 
‘is worse than for twenty years.’ Hurray, I thought, I am not 
so bad after all. He added, ‘But you made the return half an 
hour quicker than usual.’ 

So I was content that night, in the Mont Cervin bar, and 
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did not take it as too outrageous a compliment when he 
observed of me, ‘how he has legs for the snow!’ and I laughed 
when it was capped by the Spanish dance-hostess: ‘for the 
dance too, as well.’ But it was going to need much discipline 
in London to nourish what I had learnt so that when, next 
year, I returned, I had not only kept but developed the 
conduct of life, which is what snow and rock teach one... . 

‘In the autumn,’ Julen was saying as he sipped his liqueur 
(‘la sucre donne de la force’), ‘in the autumn, I take myself to 
London for learning the English.’ ‘No!’ I cried vehemently, 
‘no! Do not come yet.’ ‘But it is good for the guide to speak 
English.’ “It is better,’ I said, ‘he stay here and teach English 
to live.’ For I knew why I had slipped on that path when I 
saw it. It was leading me back, away from en haut; it had 
looked so mean on the mountain, and I had seen suddenly 
the pitiably inadequate track we ourselves are making across 
the crisis of time, roped not as climbers on an adventure 
but as prisoners on forced labour. 

* * x 

‘Well,’ said the driver who brought me from Croydon, 
‘was it nice to be “‘out’’?’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘but there are no 
flowers here.’ He uttered the English for ‘comment?’ ‘Even 
battered Le Bourget,’ I said, ‘had flowers on the tables.’ 
A day or two later, I could have added that I missed flowers 
of the spirit—panache, nonchalance, courtesy. How true, 
I thought, that where there’s danger, there’s safety. On the 
mountains, a helping hand is extended. Here, in the streets, 
one is jostled and pushed. Couples stand two abreast on narrow 
escalators; women seem unable to shop without cigarettes 
dribbling from pillar-box lips; tired conductors order tired 
passengers to emulate greyhounds; waiters take perverse 
delight in enforcing the five-shilling meal limit, bearing no 
relation to seasonal surplus or rise in prices. And when you 
are seriously asked to regard bread as a main course, you 
think that the whole scheme has been devised as a variant of 
cross-words for a wet afternoon in Whitehall, and the only 
sensible answer is to change all one’s units into points and 
buy biscuits. 

Yes, it was good to get ‘out’. And if it seems hard to be ‘in’, 
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at least one has the memory of—not a world of plenty, but a 
well-ordered one. One, too, in which it is agreed that courtesy 
as well as courage are expected of the completed person, and 
that if everyone is as good as the next man, that next man has 
to be as good as they. So that standards have a chance of rising, 
instead of sinking into the shoddiness, slackness, and selfish- 
ness which some seem to accept as the norm. 

I have a further memory—of the Theodul hut, which we 
passed on the glacier. This, on the Italian side of the Matter- 
horn, was occupied by the Germans during the war. When 
they left, they took from it all they could and, as is their way, 
smashed what they could not. They left open the windows and 
the door. Snow and rain have beaten in. The hut is now 
derelict, a desolate monument, with shutters flapping, not 
only to the habits of the Boche but to his stupidity, in so 
carefully ensuring non-admission to the ranks of those who are 
trying to push forward the human spirit—in order that levels of 
living and of behaviour which once seemed unattainable 
peaks, can be seen to be plateaux from which new heights of 
health, comfort, and happiness can be reached. 

Looking at many who surround me, reading the irrelevant 
speeches and muddled doings of those above me, I see several 
human Theodul huts—their mouths, that door, off the hinge, 
and their eyes sightless. But flapping all the time. We have 
Cervins of our own to climb, but we can’t do it if we 
deliberately destroy our sources of rest and succour. 

That is why I did not want Georges Julen yet to see 
England. He might see something else. Not the un- 
unpainted houses, nor the gaps in their rows; not the pre-fabs 
which are the best we can do; it is the empty Theodul huts 
of so many minds I did not want him to see. Not while there 
is still a chance of tidying them up if only we will shake off 
the somnolent self-destruction which, though natural after 
a war, is a wonder to the world during what is likely to be as 
near a peace as we shall ever know. 
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W: left Ispahan at early dawn, amid a pack of yelping 
dogs trying vainly to chase the heavily weighted lorry. 
The last cries of beggars calling down the blessings of Allah on 
our unworthy heads—we had just bestowed the last of our 
local coinage into seemingly endless dirty, grasping palms— 
faded away as the vehicle gathered pace and sped on into the 
dense mists of early morning. Soon they would dissolve before 
the power of the sun. Four hours later we halted at the base 
of a long range of foothills leading to the eastern spurs of the 
Zagros mountains, and changed to mules. 

The path was stony, and plainly had never been repaired 
since the first day of its cutting. Rounding a corner we came 
to a small, shallow pool fed by a tiny stream. The water’s 
surface was almost hidden by masses of the Sacred Lotus, 
Nelumbium nucifera, whose dark green, two-foot leaves sup- 
ported on rigid stems nearly a man’s height were relieved by 
giant rose-pink flowers, each with the typical white base. This 
is the sacred flower of Buddha, depicted in ancient Sanskrit 
literature, the lotus flower of Isis, although no longer known 
in Egypt except in the far south. Beneath the water the 
gleaming sunlight picked out an immense tangle of stout roots. 
On the eastern side several tall shrubs with fragrant, glossy 
leaves were smothered in a profusion of starry-white, scented 
flowers. These were the famous Persian myrtle, now far less 
common than when pottery was first thrown at Sultan- 
abad. 

The path merged imperceptibly into a grassy hillside, 
broken by outcrops of rock and tiny valleys carpeted with 
moraines formed by the storms of centuries. In one sheltered 
gulley a spread of cool, grey-green leaves was broken by an 
occasional spot of whitish-mauve. These were the flowers of 
Merendera caucasica, a relative of the colchicums of gardens. 
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The tiny stems looked fragile, yet had withstood the vain 
efforts of a hard spring. Goats were browsing on the hillside, 
tearing off mouthfuls of tough shrub and munching away with 
an air of enjoyment. From the west stretched a magnificent 
panorama of varying shades of brown, to lose itself in a 
rapidly passing haze. Far to the north lay Lake Urumiah, 
guarding the western approaches to Tabriz, whither we were 
bound. 

Soon the country changed into masses of hard rock, rough 
pebbles polished by wind and sand, and sand itself. Neverthe- 
less, flowers still flourished, and over the rock face of a jutting 
crag poured a torrent of blue-grey, picked out with racemes 
of bright pink gleaming in the now unchallenged sunshine. 
This was the home of Aethionema grandiflorum, a plant now 
grown in British gardens, but nowhere can the opulence of the 
colony in its Persian setting have been equalled. On rock ledges 
flourished clumps of Androsace macrantha, distant relative of our 
common primrose. Shell-pink blooms grew in profusion, 
nodding slightly in the hot wind from the south, now fitfully 
blowing along the valleys. Towards midday the heat grew 
more intense, and we paused to rest in a great clump of the 
Persian lilac whose bright green leaves provided the only shade 
for miles around. Small panicles of sweetly fragrant lilac-hued 
flowers were the only relief to the monotonous hard browns of 
the desert hills. Tiny bees busied themselves in such numbers 
as to make loud conversation a necessity. Only the sound of 
quarrelling mules broke into the even humming of countless 
wings. In a corner—half-screened by the lilacs—flourished a 
tangle of the so-called Austrian briar, a Persian native carried 
thence into Northern Africa on the tide of Arab culture and 
later to Spain. Native Persian and other roses are now rare 
in this land of jasmine, and many must have been lost, for the 
Persian Ibn-el-Awam, writing in the thirteenth century, says 
the colours and varieties of their roses were numerous. Despite 
its unpleasant aroma, this Austrian briar is one of the 
immediate ancestors of the yellow garden roses of to-day. 

In the middle of the afternoon the oppressive heat slackened 
somewhat, and we resumed our journey. Seventeen miles of 
hard going lay between us and the lorry which was to take us 
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nearer Tabriz. In a clearing whose rock sides bore traces of 
man-made tools rose a great knoll of sand from which a 
foundation’ of hand-shaped stones protruded. Some ancient 
folk had dwelt here and died, leaving nothing but empty homes 
to be hidden finally by the insidious sand carried on the wind 
that blew from the ledges high above the slumbering pile. It 
recalled forcibly the clouds of fine sand, driving from the 
ledges of the great step pyramid of Sneferu at Egyptian Sak- 
kara. But right before us, in a group of stones, life flourished. 
In full sunshine, clusters of the rare fritillary Eggeri, a relative 
of the crown imperial of British gardens, threw up heads of 
fawny coloured hanging bells, pendent upon tall stems, and 
only a shade lighter than the sandy waste about them. 

A tinkly bell on the leading camel heralded the coming of 
a caravan. Thirty-eight laden beasts passed in an ungainly 
procession, with five armed guards mounted on the hardy 
upland horses of these parts—half arab, the other half of that 
curious breed depicted in Sassanian frescoes. The caravan 
was on its way to the market at Yezd in the interior. 

The way narrowed steadily until there was barely space for 
two riders to pass. The track between two great cliffs resembled 
that leading to Petra in Transjordania, but, unlike the latter, 
suddenly opened to a gentle slope leading down to the motor- 
road four miles ahead. Nature became more genial. In a 
broad, sandy sweep, between two shrub-strewn hummocks 
where sand and decaying leaves had heaped themselves 
through the years, a colony of the rare Epimedium pinnatum 
var. elegans was thoroughly at home. Tall stems with divided 
cool green leaves bore lovely sprays of clear, yellow flowers. 
This Asiatic relative of our wild British barberry had as partner 
a member of the great family of everlasting flowers, Helichry- 
sum plicatum. A small, tough, greyish-green plant, it grew in 
abundance about the foot of its taller companion where the 
southern end of the sweep was open to full sun. Yellow blossoms 
in profusion nodded in a light breeze of late afternoon. 

We threaded our way between dead, coarse bushes of what 
resembled lavender, mixed with tangled trails of some climbing 
plant. In a tiny moraine—little more than a short stretch of 
broken rock and small pebbles with patches of rough sand— 
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were small colonies of leafy rosettes carrying the fine purple 
bells in dozens of Campanula aucheri. Two tiny birds nested in 
the crevice of an overhanging rock in company with a large 
plant whose growth looked like an octopus in vegetation. 
From a centre radiated long trails packed with shining foliage, 
each trail ending in a starry head of pink flowers. This was a 
Persian member of the great stonecrop family found thriving 
in most countries of the world. Gaily coloured rock lizards 
basked in the sunshine, darting away when too closely 
approached. Near by, a group of small plants whose flower 
spikes were beginning to open grew stiffly from a shallow depth 
of leafmould mixed with sand. Several plants, scarcely a foot 
high, were in bloom, their colours varying between shades of 
clear blue to dark purple. This was Delphinium caucastcum, 
strayed far south from its usual home in the Elburz mountains. 

A mile beyond the transport waited and an all-night run 
brought us to within thirty miles of Tabriz, into country where 
rarer plants were reputed to grow, particularly a rose known 
to Persian poets but now seldom seen, a change from the days 
three hundred and fifty years ago when Jami could write of a 
hundred handfuls of fragrant herbs and flowers not being the 
equal of the ‘breath’ of a single rose. 

We found no wild roses other than the Austrian briar and 
its coppery-yellow form, but in a private garden saw two of 
the rarest roses in history in full bloom. One was the so-called 
double yellow cabbage rose, really Rosa hemispherica, first 
brought to this country in the time of Queen Elizabeth by 
Nicholas Leete, a London merchant with agents in Constan- 
tinople. In our northern climate this rarity has always sulked 
and refused to open its buds, but here in a sultry setting, 
masses of double yellow blooms studded long stems, some 
easily twenty feet in length. The second rose was the famous 
pale mulberry Nastarana rose, the Rose of Rescht, really Rosa 
pissardit var. Narrow Water, a Middle Eastern relative of the 
British musk rose. This grew as a stiffish bush carrying dozens 
of the corymbs of small, flat, open blossoms, tiny, pale copies 
in form of the large damask roses of the Middle Ages, and of 
the giant, flaming, scarlet-vermilion blooms of the Red Rose 
of the House of Lancaster. 
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This was a garden such as Hafiz, prince of Persian poets 

who died in 1389, must have known when he wrote: 
“Oh, bring thy couch where countless roses 
The garden’s gay retreat discloses; 
There in the shade of waving bough recline.’ 

Purple-leaved branches of Prunus cerasifera gave pleasing 
shade, and a rare form of the flowering peach hung over a 
well. Its deep, carmine-red blossoms were long past, for this 
tree blooms very early in the Persian year. Shining green 
pyramids of an oriental evergreen conifer were spaced along 
the main walk, each bearing gleaming, purple cones. Doves 
flew among the trees, where later the nightingale sang in the 
full splendour of the moon. One either likes or dislikes the song 
of this bird, but never have I heard it to such advantage as in 
that garden under a starry sky. 

In this garden a modern scholar-poet held his court from a 
seat surrounded by a fragrant stretch of roses and jasmine, 
backed by peach trees and flowering shrubs beneath which 
oriental species of the crown imperial family poured forth 
their curious musky aroma. Bul-bul birds trilled in the flowery 
thickets. Three peacocks strutted about and emitted an 
occasional screech whose disharmony jarred on the warm, 
scented air. Faintly, the tinkle of camel bells and the cries of 
camelmen came up from the sand-strewn track that wound 
between two hills far below. The only introduction demanded 
to the daily sessions was a love of poetry and of nature. Every 
visitor from abroad with any pretension to culture was 
welcome. One, an Afghan traveller, reputed to have roamed 
the centre of Asia from Eastern Turkestan to the shores of the 
Caspian, was greeted in the words of Jelal-ed-Din Rumi of 
Khorassan, who died in 1233. 

‘Tell me, gentle traveller, thou 
Who has wandered far and wide, 

Seen the sweetest roses blow, _ 
And the brightest rivers glide; 

Say, of all thine eyes have seen, 
Which the fairest land has been?’ 

Since my return home from Persia, my poet friend wrote 
me each month, his letters written on thin tissue faintly scented 
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with a peculiar Eastern fragrance that breathed the spirit of 
the garden. They were of many pages—gossip of local affairs, 
snatches of poetry, quaint sayings and interesting trivialities. 
But two months ago there came a few brief lines in another 
hand. The poet would write no more. In the words of his 
friend: “The rose petals have fallen to the earth at the season 
of their maturity. The master has become a rose in the 
memory. The garden stands desolate without its genius.’ 


CONQUERORS 


by Henry TREECE 


By sundown we came to a low valley 

Where all the air was still 

And no sound met our tired ears save 

For the sorry drip of dew from blackened trees 
And the melancholy song of swinging gates. 
Then through a broken pane some of us saw 

A dead bird in a rusting cage, still 

Pressing his thin tattered breast against the bars, 
His beak wide open. And 

As we hurried through the weed-grown street, 
A gaunt dog started up from some dark place 
And shambled off on legs as thin as sticks 

Into the wood, to die at least in peace. 

No one had told us victory was like this; 

Not one amongst us would have eaten bread 
Before he’d filled the mouth of the grey child 
That sprawled, stiff as a stone, before the shattered door. 
There was not one who did not think of home. 
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Ho pleasant it is to look back on the New England of 
the late eighteen-forties! No doubt the reality was a little 
dull, as any provincial centre based so exclusively on animal 
spirits and respectability must be; but how peaceful and 
serious and kindly all the same. The loose ends of life have not 
often been tucked away in a tidier pattern, though from within, 
no doubt, the conflicting moral enthusiasms of the time added a 
note of drama. ‘There must even have been, among the Berkshire 
Hills, an exhilarating sense of dedication, a dedication, more- 
over, which promised good worldly dividends. The New 
Englanders evidently felt themselves a cut above the ordinary 
ideals of the day. They could afford to be slightly patronizing 
towards liberty and conscience, even towards worldly success, 
for, backed by a sound commercial education to bridle en- 
thusiasm, no position has ever looked more promising than that 
of these friendly hot-gospellers of irreproachable freedom. And 
so, when they went abroad, they travelled in a missionary 
spirit, eager to build the bridges over which a mixed and 
grimy throng has been elbowing its way out of Europe into 
America ever since. So far as a pleasant life was concerned, 
they might have done better at home. Pittsfield and Concord, 
Lenox and Williamstown were as yet unspoiled members of a 
cultivated country family, in which the sympathetic were often 
within walking distance of one another. Partly perhaps because 
almost every articulate member of the community during this 
decade behaved as a public figure, the little group of New 
England writers does not stand out as a clique. On the con- 
trary, there is a total absence of self-consciousness about it. 
Hawthorne might be in his Salem custom-house, he might be 
working on a story, or digging in the dry bean-vines; he is 
merely steadily disposing of the matter in hand. Then the visits 
and excursions: Emerson’s footstep on the path, an odd 
Mr. Thorow managing the boat so perfectly with two paddles 
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or with one, Dr. Holmes at a picnic saying some of his best 
things, Herman Melville riding down to the post office, 
Margaret Fuller making them all feel small; never hasten the 
even pace of a plain life. The creators, for once, are not exclu- 
sive. They cart manure and paint the bath; they fight the 
squash-bugs and fat their pigs for Brighton Fair. One day 
Mr. Thorow becomes identifiable as Mr. Thoreau; but there 
is no loss of ordinariness in that, no separation from the next 
man. I do not know any Besa: in which creation was achieved 
with so little fuss. 

Pittsfield and Concord, reine and Williamstown: how easy, 
we can believe now, to work in those mild, generous, egali- 
tarian communities. But evidently the dullness told. At any 
rate, Hawthorne appears to have thought so, for when: the 
American consulate in Liverpool fell vacant—President Pierce 
was a boyhood friend, and it was the best foreign appointment 
at that time in his gift—the offer was accepted at once. It was, 
in fact, in a mood of dissatisfaction, democratic fervour, and 
half-regretful expectancy that he arrived on Merseyside late 
in July, 1853, accompanied by Mrs. Hawthorne and their two 
children. 

There are not many readers, probably, of the English Note- 
books in this country to-day. During the war, however, an 
authoritative edition was published by Professor Randall 
Stewart of Brown University, who has for long been at work 
on the restoration of the oddly bowdlerized texts issued post- 
humously by Mrs. Hawthorne. The English Notebooks cover 
four years, not as an account of events or intimacies, but 
to serve as a kind of rag-bag for scraps which seemed to 
Hawthorne characteristic. “Think nothing too trifling to write 
down, so it be in the smallest degree characteristic,’ was his 
advice to a friend; and in this advice we have at least a possible 
explanation of what so puzzled Henry James, Hawthorne’s 
purpose in carrying on so minute and often trivial a chronicle. 
‘The simplest way to describe the tone of these extremely 
objective journals,’ James goes on, ‘is to say that they read like 
a series of very pleasant, though often dullish and decidedly 
formal, letters addressed to himself by a man who, having 

1 Oxford University Press, 36s. 
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suspicions that they might be opened in the post, should have 
determined to insert nothing compromising.’ On the other 
hand, both the moment and the man were well chosen for 
posterity, since Hawthorne was paying his first visit to England 
at the age of nearly fifty, just before the outbreak of the 
Crimean War. And so we can not only catch the reactions of a 
homely and intelligent stranger faced with a typically English 
war, but we can get a sketch for a bigger canvas: the American 
watching the English at war and thus foreshadowing in out- 
line the Willkies and Winants of 1941. 

Partly for personal reasons the spectacle did not altogether 
please him. Hawthorne was all indolence; he preferred his 
opinions ready-made. He preferred, too, the close view of a 
few familiar ideas to any widening horizon. Thus events, to 
be desirable, ought to happen slowly, to be on a local rather 
than a national plane—unless they had a direct bearing on 
Atlantic trade—and they ought to occur in relation to one of 
a few simple counters, such as Free Institutions, Refinement, 
and Democracy. English life, with its apparent lack of design, 
became a constant drag on his vitality; furthermore, he found 
it hard to comprehend a political and socjal system which 
seemed to him to require changes more fundamental than the 
moving of counters. For a time, therefore, he was entirely at 
sea. After a year he could write: ‘My ancestor left England in 
1630. I return in 1853. I sometimes feel as if I myself had been 
absent these two hundred and twenty-three years, leaving 
England just emerging from the feudal system, and finding 
it, on my return, on the verge of republicanism. It brings the 
two far-separated points of time very closely together, to view 
the matter thus.’ “This one year,’ again he wrote enthusias- 
tically, in January, 1855,’ has done the work of fifty ordinary 
ones. .. . The nobility will never hereafter, I think, assume or 
be permitted to rule the nation in peace, or command armies 
in war, on any ground except the individual ability which may 
appertain to one of their number as well as to a commoner. 
And yet the nobles were never positively more noble than now; 
never, perhaps, so chivalrous, so honourable, so highly culti- 
vated.’ But then, as so often, he withdraws from participation, 
as if his own provincialism were in question. He cuts in on his 
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outburst more reflectively. “There does seem to be an insolence 
of riches and prosperity, which one day or another will have 
a downfall. And this will be a pity too.’ 

A pity, because Hawthorne was always ready to give the 
benefit of the doubt. Shy, rustic if you like, he was no more 
morose, no more of a cynic than Hardy; and he was quite 
human enough to justify his illogicalities by a quick move of 
the right counter. The American Consul in Liverpool, earn- 
ing up to twenty pounds a day, was a man of consequence, a 
very different fellow to an obscure customs official in Salem. 
Imperceptibly the bright lawns at Tranmere, Lord Derby 
stopping his white horses at the cabinet-makers, the white 
lodge-gates along the country roads, became tokens at first 
horribly fascinating, then respectable, and at last positively 
good. “There is no harm in believing that there has been some- 
thing very good in English life—good for all classes while the 
world was in a state out of which these forms naturally grew,’ 
he admits, almost apprehensively. It is a cautious tribute, 
and a tribute to the past alone. Possibly a more heartfelt, if 
unconscious, betrayal of Lenox democracy, lies in the note 
on a dinner-party: “The only man of cognizable rank present, 
except Mr. — and the Mayor of Liverpool, was a Baronet.’ 
It will be seen, then, that the evolution of Hawthorne in 
England is not particularly his own. Between affection and 
distaste, friendly wonder and anxiety, others also have found 
a balance hard to achieve. He was not going to be impressed, 
not he! On the other hand, Monckton-Milnes’s breakfast 
parties were really very congenial. Part of the charm of the 
Notebooks is that they provide a theatre of reconciliation 
between the American Consul at Liverpool accidentally giving 
a stranger only three of his fingers to shake—’ a thing I never 
did before to any person, and it is droll that I should have done 
it to a Marquis’—and Nathaniel Hawthorne, listening with 
pipe and brandy-and-water to the everyday shipmasters, or 
noting when he is alone, ‘Really, I do not know any other 
place in England where a man can be made so sensible that 
he lives in a progressive world as here in Mrs. Blodgett’s 
boarding-house.’ And in fact the evidence about England 
which he tried to collate among the one society or the other 
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was extraordinarily like the evidence before contemporary 
visitors from overseas. The gas-jets flaring from the butchers’ 
stands, beggar-children with a broken tambourine, the up-to- 
dateness of Victoria Street, conceal our own society with a thin 
period veil. But there is enough similarity between the England 
of the Crimean War and that of the second World War to 
make an American visitor react in much the same way now as 
then. To begin with, there will be the bewildering oscillation of 
our national dullness and our national fire. Hawthorne, in a 
dull patch, found it hard to believe that Englishmen felt any 
vital interest in their own nation. Others have experienced the 
same doubt; yet it seems equally natural to them, as to him, 
to find the whole people fired into a tough singleness of mind 
as soon as the need for singleness of mind becomes clear. In 
fact, what is demanded by the occasion is given, but no more. 
There is not the reassuring, but (we like to think) deceitful, 
top-dressing which spreads so brilliant a surface over the 
national crises of more volatile peoples. This irritated 
Hawthorne. Phlegmatic himself, he considered phlegm an 
American virtue. In England it became conceit. During the 
Crimean War, the English struck him at first as blind to the 
real issues, purse-proud, humbugged, individually self-centred. 
He could not tolerate their mute confidence in leaders whose 
easy assumption of leadership ought to have been an anachro- 
nism. He could not bear their alternations of indolence and 
vigorous response. His irritation, however, is mixed with 
tenderness, rather like that of a governess who rewards the 
slow progress of a pupil more in sorrow than in anger. 

It is fascinating to put two exact contemporaries together, 
each speaking for his own side of the Atlantic. Hawthorne, in 
the Strand, was hearing the notorious false rumour of the fall 
of Sebastopol while Borrow was hearing it in North Wales. 
To Hawthorne, it was an occasion for wonder that a waiter 
should speak to him outside the run of business; in Borrow— 
at any rate as he wrote up the incident in the light of history— 
the rumour aroused indignant scepticism. The English, wrote 
this very English Englishman, were no good, their commander 
was a dead-weight on the service, the Russians were masters 
in the art of war; above all, it was right and consistent with 
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the justice of God that British arms should be subjected in 
His time to disaster and ignominy. Both of them commented 
in character, therefore. But the richness, the inconsistency, the 
maddening dogmatism of Borrow—to whom any aspect of 
English life was fundamentally perfectly right and super- 
ficially perfectly wrong—are inconceivable in Hawthorne. 
For this reason: that Hawthorne was permanently a spectator 
in Europe. His eyes were glancing over the shoulders of Europe 
to a New England dream of America, to the squash-bugs and 
the bean-vines, to Dr. Holmes at the picnic, to small towns 
surrounded, but at a safe distance, by budding ethical abstrac- 
tions. Had Borrow lived through the American Civil War, had 
any English writer of equal vitality lived through it, we may 
be sure he would have done so as a participant; that is, he 
would have pamphleteered, lectured, opened his heart to it. 
The Spanish War of 1936 provided only the latest of countless 
such exhibitions on the part of the British intellectuals. To 
Americans, however, participation in European wars cannot 
come naturally. They take it up as an enthusiasm, the equi- 
valent of Buchmanism or slumming; as a social activity; as a 
tiresome move in the game of power politics; but beside the 
deep currents which swing the nations of Europe this way and 
that they have stood inevitably as spectators. In the successive 
rise to power of one European state after another, the 
individual has generally found himself at a tangent to the com- 
munity; whereas the basis of United States citizenship has been 
the positive welcoming of each new citizen into the magic 
circle of national life. Americans, that is to say, have a common 
stimulus which Europe has lost; they are Americans because 
they have not liked being something else; their nationality, 
however stabilized, still carries within it the leaven of election. 
Thus when Hawthorne, recalling a young Frenchman newly 
nationalized in the United States, exclaims, ‘Nothing is so 
absolutely odious as the sense of freedom and equality per- 
taining to an American grafted on the mind of a native of 
any other country. A naturalized citizen is HATEFUL. No- 
body has a right to our ideas, unless born to them,’ he is sur- 
rendering to a particular xenophobia far subtler than the 
crude nationalist antagonisms of Europe, a complex which 
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makes the effective taking of sides in European disputes 
unnatural until America itself appears threatened. And even 
then there will be painful differences in democratic procedure. 
‘The public life of America,’ he notes elsewhere, ‘is lived 
through the mind and heart of every man in it; here the people 
feel that they have nothing to do with what is going forward, 
and, I suspect, care little or nothing about it. Such things 
they permit to be the exclusive concern of the higher classes.’ 
The interest of this comparison lies not in his disappointment 
at British stodginess but in his confidence of the efficacity of 
American democratic methods. Hawthorne’s faith in the 
vitality of his own country is founded on a response hitherto 
purely moral; his stricture on the British rests on our transla- 
tion of morality into action. The point is worth making in 
conjunction with another. “To a cool observer,’ he says, ‘a 
country does not show to best advantage during a time of war. 
All its self-conceit is doubly visible, and indeed, is sedulously 
kept uppermost by direct appeals to it. The country must be 
humbugged in order to keep its courage up.’ The voice may 
be the voice of sanity in a lunatic world, but it is speaking 
out of the sumachs and the bean-vines in the cool tones of a 
detached observer. Suppose Hawthorne could have foreseen 
the imminent tragedy of 1861? A war at home shattered his 
detachment immediately; while he kept it, however, his blunt- 
ness and horse-sense and rough affection are worth recalling. 
Neutrality does not change much in a hundred years. 

But it is unfair to use Hawthorne as a text. He does not 
pretend to be a constructive thinker; a governess rap on the 
knuckles is often the measure of his thought. He is an artist at 
his own convenience, meditative, writing as though by chance, 
exploiting a lucky instinct. He approached art by the opposite 
road to Flaubert—an odd antithesis in two men of similar 
habit of mind. Where Flaubert sacrificed, he merely aban- 
doned. His books, in fact, seem to have been caught out of 
vague meditation, packed into boards, sold and praised. If he 
refers to them at all, it is because a cheap edition has been 
published with an indifferent frontispiece of the author, or 
because the books lying beside them on the stall are vulgar. 
Once, typically, on a visit to Routledge, his usual mild concern 
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about them turned to vigour. ‘He expressed great pleasure 
at seeing me,’ Hawthorne wrote, ‘as indeed he might, having 
published and sold, without any profit on my part, uncounted 
thousands of my books.’ 

The England of 1850 was not especially welcoming to visit- 
ing intellectuals. Naturally, therefore, Hawthorne soon came 
to prefer British writers at one remove. Wordsworth’s death 
was amply compensated by the present of a fir-cone from his 
summerhouse; with Browning he made no contact beyond 
formal good-manners; even Harriet Martineau was the easier 
to assimilate for being deaf. One could admire the antenna- 
like sensibility of her ear-trumpet. One could admire, too, 
the democratic fervour of Burns best in the quiet reflection of 
his sons, now a colonel and a major of thirty years’ service in 
the Indian Army. There was no direct danger in the glow of 
the major’s eye as he sang to the ladies after dinner—it was 
a Liberal dinner-party—and came to the line, The rank ts but 
the guinea’s stamp. It can be conjectured that not the poet of 
democracy only, not even its leading citizens—of whom 
Hawthorne saw surprisingly little—but eventually the demo- 
crats themselves, both British and American, appeared more 
sympathetic to one of his easy but despondent temperament 
from a reassuring distance. At any rate, when the Consulate 
was finally given up it was not homeward but to Italy that the 
family turned. 

During his last year in England, however, the Notebooks 
become warmer and more tolerant. Throughout the years of 
travel he writes often as if he were a young man sharpening 
his freshness and inexperience against the surprises of a Grand 
Tour. His cast of mind, peacefully nostalgic, regularly enjoyed 
the twinges of separation from home. But as an expert in 
nostalgia, he enjoyed equally the poignant realities of advanc- 
ing middle-age; and England, he found, had come to exert 
on him just that talisman quality which seems, to most 
nostalgic waiters, attractive chiefly in retrospect. The long 
descriptions of places visited become longer. There are tours 
to York and Scotland and Durham, written up with the 
minuteness of a county guide. It is as though he were trying, 
by the piling-up of detail, to identify himself with the scenes 
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around him, to place himself, as it were, in the English land- 
scape. And the almost ghostly effect of this endeavour to catch 
at the main stream of life around him is enhanced by his ever 
more careful description of the people he sees. For instance, 
Bae is Tennyson at the Manchester Arts Exhibition of 
1057:— 


Tennyson is the most picturesque figure, without affectation that 
I ever saw; of middle size, rather slouching, dressed entirely in black, 
and with nothing white about him except the collar of his shirt, which, 
methought might have been clean the day before. He had on a black 
wide-awake hat, with round crown, and wide, irregular brim, 
beneath which came down his long black hair, looking terribly 
tangled; he had a long, pointed beard, too, a little browner than the 
hair, and not so abundant as to encumber any of the expression of his 
face. . . . His eyes were black; but I know little of them, as they did 
not rest on me, nor on anything but the pictures. . . . Knowing how 
‘ much my wife would delight to see him, I went in search of her, and 
found her and the rest of us under the music-gallery, and we all, 
Fanny and Rosebud included, went back to the saloon of Old 
Masters. ... As it happened, an acquaintance had met him, an 
elderly gentleman and lady, and he was talking to them as we 
approached. I heard his voice; a bass voice, but not of a resounding 
depth; a voice rather broken, as it were, and ragged about the edges, 
but pleasant to the ear. His manner, while conversing with these 
people, was not in the least that of an awkward man, unaccustomed 
to society; but he shook hands and parted with them, evidently as 
soon as he courteously could, and shuffled away quicker than before. 
He betrayed his shy and secluded habits more in this, than in any- 
thing else that I observed; though, indeed, in his whole presence, I 
was indescribably sensible of a morbid painfulness in him, a some- 
thing not to be meddled with. Very soon, he left the saloon, shuffling 
along the floor with short, irregular steps, a very queer gait, as if he 
were walking in slippers too loose for him. I had observed that he 
seemed to turn his feet slightly inward, after the fashion of Indians. 
How strange, that in these two or three pages I cannot get one single 
touch that may call him up hereafter.’ 

_.. I must own that it seemed mean to be dogging him through 
the saloons, or even to have looked at him, since it was to be done 
stealthily, if at all. I should be glad to smoke a cigar with him... . 
He is exceedingly nervous, and altogether as un-English as possible; 
indeed, an Englishman of genius usually lacks the national char- 
acteristics, and is great abnormally, and through disease. . . . Un- 
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English as he was, and sallow, and unhealthy, Tennyson had not, 
however, an American look; but there was something more mellow 
in him, softer, sweeter, broader, more simple, than we are apt to be. 
Living apart from men, as he does, would hurt any one of us more 
than it does him. I may as well leave him here; for I cannot touch 
the central point.’ 


Professor Stewart’s excellent notes call attention to a phrase 
of Emerson’s to the effect that were he less bashful and more 
talkative, Hawthorne would make a pretty good Tennyson. 
Certainly, in the latter months of his stay in England, the 
‘morbid painfulness’ is more in evidence than ever. Is it not, 
one wonders, himself whom Hawthorne is trying to catch hold 
of in these long descriptive passages, rather than the objects 
described? 

Appropriately, then, the last pictures are low-coloured. The 
fog, in the winter of 1857, was worse than ever. The chestnut- 
braziers flickered and winked in yellow passages. The gas in 
the shop-windows was distorted by noon. Fog crept right into 
the drawing-room, nestling into the curtain-fringes and dull- 
ing the engravings. Coventry Patmore called and was very 
polite. The packing was done; the Minister had been visited; 
then, in the closing phrase of the book, out of the confusion of 
bankers’ letters, lifted trunks, and voices on the staircase, this 
fastidious visitor, no longer consul, suddenly manages to smile. 
The reconciliation between Lenox and Merseyside had imper- 
ceptibly been achieved. Hawthorne used emotion exactly, 
and in unity of heart and mind below a comment on his 
English service he was deliberately admitting those four years 
to the satisfying company of old times, raising the English 
scene to equality with the countryside of Thoreau and 
Margaret Fuller. The last words of the book run, ‘I have now 
been so long in England’—it is a compliment which for 
Hawthorne abolished the revolution—‘I have now been so 


long in England that it seems a cold and shivery thing, to go 
anywhere else.’ 
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HuMAN APPLAUSE 
Is my heart not holy, full of more beautiful life, 
Since I love? Why, then, did you respect me more 
When I prouder and wilder, 
Richer in words and emptier lived? 


Ah, that pleases the crowd which in the market-place sells, 
And the vassal esteems only the powerful one; 
On the godlike believe 
They, alone, who themselves are it. 


SOPHOCLES 
Many attempted in vain through joy the most joyful to utter. 
Here, at last, I am held; here in the tragic it speaks. 


Tue Goop BELIEF 
Beautiful life, you lie sick, and my heart is worn 
Down with weeping, and fear dawns already in me; 
Yet, believe it I cannot, 
That you perish while yet you love. 


FoRMERLY AND Now 
In younger days in the morning I was glad; 
I wept at evening. Now that I am more old, 
I start uncertainly my day, but 
Holy and kindly to me its end is. 


SUNSET 
Where are you? Drunken trembles my soul in me 
With all your joy; for surely it was just now 
I listened, while the enchanting sun-youth, 
Plucking the golden-sounding strings, 
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Declaimed his evening song on the heavenly lyre, 
And all around the forests and hills gave echo; 
But far is he to pious peoples 
Who still honour him, gone away. 


To THE FaTEs 
Only one Summer grant, you powerful ones, 
And one Autumn to my full-ripened song, 
That my heart willingly by the tender 
Harp-strings be satisfied; let me die, then. 


The soul to which its godlike right when alive 
Came not, down in Orcus shall find no rest; 
But once the holy one that against 
My heart lies close, the poem, is uttered, 


Welcome, then, O peace of the world of Shades! 
Content am I, even if the play of my strings 
Has not down-guided my footsteps; once 
Lived I as gods live, and more I crave not. 
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‘JT cAn’r understand it,’ said the Regimental Sergeant- 


Major to the Adjutant, with the comfortable air of one 
who knows that his words are respected as a matter of course. 
‘MacAlistair is five foot eleven, got a physique like a horse; 
yet he says he won’t fight. If he gets away with this, then“‘C”’ 
Company simply haven’t got another man to make up their 
novice team.’ 

‘Mmm,’ mused the Adjutant, drawing bright, black circles 
on his blotter with the stub of a pencil. 

The Sergeant-Major’s eyes deepened. An indication of 
doubt passed across his lips. He could never be certain 
whether the Adjutant was wavering, or merely throwing his 
customary act of delay designed to impress upon his sub- 
ordinates the almost religious importance of Adjutantal 
authority. On such a vital issue as this, however, no risks 
could be taken. The R.S.M. had promised the Company 
Sergeant-Major of ‘C’ Company that MacAlistair would 
fight, and apart from the benefits to be gained by the evidence 
of another victory over the Adjutant, the R.S.M. and C.S.M. 
Smith had been at Ranchi together in ’32, taken to wife, and 
subsequently divorced, two sisters, and shared many other 
interesting military experiences. So he politely resumed the 
offensive. 

‘I imagine, Sir, that the Company Commander will be 
speaking to you himself. He’s most unhappy about having a 
poor type like MacAlistair as an N.C.O. Of course, the man 
is hardly a coward; you will remember how he jumped into 
the sea at Osprey Point to try and rescue a recruit who drifted 
out in a boat. He was wearing full equipment at the time, 
and—’ 

With a decisive gesture, the Adjutant tossed his pencil on 
the table. ‘I’ll talk to this man myself,’ he cried. ‘When can 
I see him?’ 
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“He’s here now, waiting outside in the passage,’ smirked 
the R.S.M. ‘Tl fetch him in, Sir.’ 

The Adjutant was not wholly surprised. An efficient 
Warrant Officer, the R.S.M., he reflected. One of the good old 
regular school. None of this pampering nonsense about him. 
Thoroughly reliable, too. He knew when he’d gone far enough 
with his drink. A pity he didn’t always know when he’d gone 
too far with his women, but the Unit never stayed long enough 
in one place for the effects to catch up on him with any force. 
Only once had there been trouble—a grocer’s daughter. The 
Adjutant remembered how he’d fixed that affair; rather 
neatly, although he said so himself. He recalled how he’d 
discovered that under no circumstances would the grocer allow 
his daughter to marry a soldier—a ‘common soldier’ was the 
expression the fellow had used. So he had told the R.S.M. to 
play the passionate, penitent lover who clamoured to marry 
the girl he had wronged. The grocer was adamant; he refused 
to take a soldier into the family. Of course, he couldn’t allow 
the case to come to court, so the whole affair went out like a 
burnt-up match when the Battalion left the district. Only 
once, when the Adjutant saw the girl in the street, had he 
wondered what she would do about the child. But it really 
was her own fault, and she must take whatever stick was 
coming to her. One couldn’t let trifling humanitarian con- 
siderations intrude if one had ambitions as a professional 
soldier. Yes, he was a useful man, the R.S.M. 

The door opened, and MacAlistair was marched in. The 
Adjutant folded his arms on the table, and said nothing for a 
few moments. The Sergeant-Major saw him as the symbol of 
responsible justice—justice which resulted in the upholding 
of those in authority at all costs. MacAlistair looked at the 
Adjutant unmoved. 

‘What is all this rubbish I hear about you not wanting to 
fight?’ asked the Adjutant. 

‘I do not approve of boxing, Sir,’ came the quiet reply. 
‘I can see no sense in it.’ 

“You—what?’ gasped the Adjutant, sitting erect in his chair. 

‘I said, Sir, that I do not approve of boxing,’ MacAlistair 
repeated. 
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The Adjutant was so surprised at the outrageousness of this 
entirely new thought, that he nearly forgot the stock answers. 
After a pause, and a suitable drawing together of the eyebrows, 
he adopted a voice of sneering intensity: ‘I don’t know how 
long you have been a soldier—’ 

“Two years,’ said MacAlistair. 

‘Stop interrupting,’ the Sergeant-Major spat in his ear. 

‘I don’t know how long you have been a soldier,’ continued 
the Adjutant, ignoring the answer, ‘but I see that you are now 
a Lance Corporal.’ 

Bloody fool, thought MacAlistair. He interviewed me and 
authorized the unpaid promotion. 

‘_and as an N.C.O., you ought to know very well that 
personal prejudices must be laid aside for the sake of good 
teamwork. If your Company expects you to box, then you 
must box; and furthermore, consider it an honour that you 
are privileged to represent your Company. Do you wnder- 
stand?’ 

‘No, Sir. I have never boxed before in my life. It is a sport, 
if such indeed it can be called, which, like fox-hunting, I 
regard as uncivilized, unmanly, and unnecessary. I have been 
humiliated by the farce of compulsory religion. I do not see 
why I should not be allowed to respect those of my private 
convictions which have no bearing on my life as a soldier.’ 

The Sergeant-Major emitted a nearly inaudible growl. 
The Adjutant got up from his chair. This man wasn’t a 
nincompoop, even if he did lack Company feeling. And one 
was supposed to reason with the civilian army. 

‘You said that boxing was uncivilized, unmanly, and 
unnecessary?’ he repeated. 

‘I did, Sir.’ 

‘Well, look here; we’ll leave religion out of it. You are in 
this army for one purpose only—to kill Germans, or whatever 
else you are ordered to kill, and the sooner you realize that the 
better. If you are squeamish about boxing, what the hell 
use will you be when you have got to stick a bayonet into a 
German stomach? If you are worried about civilization, 
remember we are fighting for our national values, for right 
against might, for all those places and things which the 
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Britisher holds near and dear.’ The Adjutant paused for 
breath. Memories of Blackpool beach by moonlight flickered 
through the Sergeant-Major’s mind. MacAlistair thought 
of the crude, brightly coloured posters in the railway 
station. 

‘As for fox-hunting, you just don’t know what you are 
talking about. I doubt if you have ever seen a fox in your 
life, let alone hunted one. Nothing could be more exhilarating 
than the dangers and excitements of the chase. And like fox- 
hunting, boxing teaches you to take knocks, and to give as 
good as you get. Finally, whether or not a thing is unnecessary 
in the Army is hardly for a Lance-Corporal to decide.’ The 
Adjutant sat down heavily. 

‘I am well aware, Sir, that I shall probably be required to 
kill people. That is the inheritance and misfortune of my 
generation. But action comes seldom—once only, for many— 
and then it is the principle of ‘‘myself or the enemy”, the 
principle which made me join up, reduced to its final, 
narrowest terms. I cannot see what connection my acceptance 
of that principle has with my partaking in a sport in which 
I am wholly unskilled and which I intensely dislike, in order 
to—’ 

‘I am not accustomed to being lectured,’ interrupted the 
Adjutant, glancing at his watch. ‘If you are unwilling to 
play your part in Company life, then I am afraid you are 
not the person to retain the stripe of an N.C.O. Your personal 
scruples do not count in the Army, where we have no time 
for intellectual claptrap or individualism. You are not 
asked to think—you are merely expected to do as you are 
told. Will you box?’ 

‘If you order me to do so, Sir, then I must,’ said MacAlistair. 
‘I was under the impression that volunteers were required.’ 

The Adjutant sighed, and drummed his fingers impatiently 
on the table. 

“The Adjutant is not ordering you to box,’ said the R.S.M. 
from behind, in the condescending tones of a minor justiciary 
explaining the subtleties of the supreme judgment to a lay- 
man. ‘He is ordering you to volunteer.’ 

The Adjutant cleared his throat loudly as his henchman 
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finished this explanation. ‘Quite,’ he rapped. “That will be all, 
Sergeant- Major.’ 
* * ** 

The local hall was hired for the occasion. In the centre of 
the floor, a boxing-ring had been erected and draped with 
crepe paper in the regimental colours. Arc-lamps, awkwardly 
suspended from the ceiling, poured down their dazzling light 
on the polished surface of the ring. 

The hall was packed with townsfolk. Some people had 
come in from the neighbouring villages. The entire Battalion 
was present. Many of the troops came to cheer the combatants 
from their own companies; but attendance was compulsory 
in order to impress the public with the strength of the 
regimental spirit. Down two sides of the ring, the four front 
rows of seats were reserved for officers and distinguished 
guests. The local Mayor was there, dressed in the uniform of a 
Home Guard Colonel. He sat by himself, looking a little 
surprised that he had not had a more ceremonious welcome. 
And the owner of the licensed grocery which supplied the 
officers’ mess occupied a prominent position among the 
distinguished. He was a Second-Lieutenant in the Home 
Guard, and had tactfully decided that he carried more 
weight in his civil capacity at military functions. 

The other ringside seats were reserved for competitors and 
performers. MacAlistair did not wish to watch the boxing 
for longer than he could help, and he hung about the dressing- 
room until the novice teams became the next event. Pulling 
his greatcoat about him, he went into the hall, and edged his 
way through the crowd to the ringside. 

‘Oi, Corp,’ said a member of his company. ‘D’ye see the 
Old Man’s not here yet?’ 

MacAlistair glanced towards the reserved seats. None of the 
senior officers were present. A few enthusiastic subalterns had 
made an early appearance, and were cheering their own 
men wildly. 

‘Nothing with a “‘C’”? Company bloke in it has been put on 
yet,’ complained one sergeant. 

‘That’s O.K.,’ answered another. ‘Bein’ an old ‘“C”? Com- 
pany man, the Adjutant asked all ““C’? Company events to be 
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held up until he an’ the boss arrived. You don’t expect them 
to hurry their dinner for us, do you?’ 

Before he had finished speaking, there was a commotion at 
the entrance. A whistle shrilled and the R.S.M. thundered: 
‘On your feet.’ The loose waves of chatter fell suddenly flat. 
With a noise of shuffling feet and shifting chairs, the men 
slouched to untidy attention. A few civilians stood up too, but 
most of them looked puzzled, and stared at the intruders 
like cattle in a field when a human being enters. Everyone 
felt uncomfortable. Down the centre passageway came the 
Commanding Officer, followed by the Adjutant, followed by 
the Company Commanders in strict order of seniority. The 
Colonel held a smouldering cigar in one hand. He made a 
gracious gesture to the R.S.M., which left a blue trail of smoke 
thinning in the air. The R.S.M. roared: ‘Sit down,’ and 
joined the tail end of the procession. All eyes turned on the 
column as it moved towards the reserved block. The Colonel 
greeted the Mayor, and the Mess President shook hands with 
the licensed grocer. When the interruptions had subsided, 
the R.S.M. stalked up to the Colonel and requested: 
‘Permission to carry on, Sir?? The Colonel nodded his 
assent. 

MacAlistair paid no attention to the opening rounds of the 
novices’ encounters. He kept his eyes on the newly arrived 
officers. It had apparently been Mess night, for they were all in 
obvious good spirits. Some of them gave little attention to the 
happenings in the ring. Others were as excited by thrusts 
of animal passion as the rest of the audience. He wondered 
why officers never boxed for their Companies in public, 
since boxing was the traditional manly army sport. It didn’t 
improve the countenance of authority if it had a split lip, or a 
bruised eye, he supposed. And being knocked out wasn’t 
exactly a dignified process. Yet some of them must hate this 
elementary bestiality. Some of them must have felt the sear of 
a lonely sea-bird’s cry over white, island shores; or known the 
triumph when the lovely earth yielded herself to a man ina 
rapturous, solitary moment. Some of them must have come 
up against the bedrock values in life which made this sort of 
coarse buffoonery look so utterly absurd. Yes, of course. 
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Many of them like the same things as he did; knew the broad, 
open reaches of the human spirit. But they were wearing 
masks. They were mostly about his own age—a year or two 
older, perhaps. Their disaster was his: but their role seemed 
considerably easier. 

The sound of his own name brought him back to the course 
of the immediate present. He flung off his greatcoat and 
clambered into the ring. The seconds helped him through the 
ropes and piloted him to his corner. They inspected his gloves 
and flailed his bare legs with their hands. 

‘Just remember what I taught you last week,’ whispered 
one of them. “The other fellow knows no more than you do.’ 

MacAlistair looked to the opposite corner. His opponent 
was leaning back in his chair, legs akimbo, arms outstretched 
over the ropes. He swayed slightly from side to side on his 
chair. MacAlistair experienced a quick, involuntary stab of 
fear. ‘He can’t be a novice,’ he protested. ‘His nose hasn’t 
set since the last time it was broken.’ 

“He swears he’s never boxed before,’ the second assured. 

The gong sounded. ‘Seconds out,’ called the Master of 
Ceremonies. 

MacAlistair got up and hitched the elastic supporting his 
shorts. He shook hands with his opponent in the approved 
style, and then broke away. . 

MacAlistair went through the parrying motions he had been 
hurriedly taught. It didn’t take an expert to appreciate 
within the first half minute that his opponent was no novice, 
but a practised fighter, and judging by the pitiless expression 
on his face, also an accomplished tough. The only possible 
line of action which afforded any hope was to put up a 
vigorous show without actually closing in. The bouts only 
lasted for two minutes, and no one was to fight more than 
three bouts. MacAlistair decided to play for time. 

During the first round, his delaying tactics were reasonably 
successful. He pranced about and offered an occasional blow, 
so light that it caused his opponent’s face to wrinkle with a 
half contemptuous, half tolerant smile. And in return, 
MacAlistair took a few harmless punches. The first bout 
ended and he walked back to his corner. 
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‘For Gawd’s sake go at ’im,’ gasped one of the seconds. 
‘You ain’t at a bloody christenin’.’ 

‘The boys don’t like that soft stuff,’ said another. 

MacAlistair felt his heart dissolve like hot water and pour 
downwards through his legs. The crowd didn’t like that 
soft stuff! What the devil did he care? He glanced at the 
white faces hemming him in. They glistened in the thin light 
that escaped across the darkened hall from the illuminated 
boxing-ring. A great white net, he thought; there to catch, 
there to catch! He reminded himself again that he didn’t 
care what happened. They’d no right to force him to box 
in the first place, and they’d certainly no right to demand a 
useless display of bravery from him, now that he’d met more 
than his match. He became conscious of their veiled animosity 
towards him, a sadistic urge that not one of them would have 
admitted even to himself. They wanted a fight—to see one 
man or the other battered into crawling defeat. And he was the 
favourite for victim. 

One of his seconds waved a towel in front of his body. The 
draught was cool and soothing. Jumping about used up a lot 
of energy. He hardly heard the muttered advice which 
surrounded him. 

The gong sounded again. ‘For Gawd’s sake, hit im,’ 
begged the wielder of the towel with a last desperate twist of 
the wrist. 

Automatically, the jigging began again. A steady murmur 
rose from the crowd, like mist from a marsh. MacAlistair 
understood its meaning. They thought him a coward. He’d 
never worried much about what people thought of him; this 
wasn’t the most suitable time to begin. Then his foot slipped 
and he plunged forward in full momentum. His right fist 
struck his opponent’s lips with a violence that drew blood and 
surprise. Anger dulled his opponent’s eyes and he snorted like 
a goaded bull. 

‘Oh, well done, laddie,’ cried one of the officers. ‘Give him 
a few more like that.’ 

As his fist recoiled, MacAlistair realized that he was trapped. 
The other man flicked his thumb down the side of his nose and 
lumbered to the attack. MacAlistair stood his ground. 
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Suddenly, the next two minutes mattered. His defeat was 
inevitable. He realized that he was completely helpless. 
But he’d stand on his feet until he could no longer control 
his body. He noticed that a trickle of blood had oozed from 
his nose over his lips. It had a hot, acrid taste. He smelt his 
own sweat. 

MacAlistair first felt his opponent’s blows when his body 
still seemed quite a distance away. Short, hard punches 
knocked on MacAlistair’s face and chest. At first, they were on 
the surface, and he struggled to hit back. But gradually the 
other man’s blows hammered penetrating chisels into his 
consciousness. His eyes were swathed in blood from a gash 
on his forehead, and his counterblows beat more wildly in 
empty air. 

An enthusiastic voice—it might have been the Adjutant’s— 
called out, ‘Good show, man!’ in unsuppressed excitement. 
MacAlistair gathered all his strength for a final effort. His 
breath came in short, irregular sobs. As he lunged towards his 
enemy, he side-stepped, and struck MacAlistair on the head. 
For a moment he rocked on his feet and half-turned in his 
tracks. Quickly his opponent closed, and with a deft double 
motion, clipped MacAlistair’s chin, and drove a vicious stab 
into his stomach. MacAlistair crumpled to the floor, like a 
dropped length of rope. The foul was so cleverly delivered, 
that it passed unnoticed. 

Vaguely, he heard counting. He tried to raise his aching, 
heavy body on to his elbows, but they gave his shoulders no 
support. 

Men from his Company bundled him out of the ring. As 
they carried him past the officers to the dressing-room, he 
heard faraway voices, as if from another hall. 

‘Damned plucky fellow,’ said the Colonel. ‘He knows how 
to take punishment. Have a cigar, John?’ 

‘Quite,’ leered the Adjutant, with insincere respect. ‘Got 
guts. Oh, thank you, Sir! A credit to the Battalion.’ 
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CALENDAR 
by Roy McFappEN 


I 
The echoing boots advance across the world 
While, elbow-propped, I ply an intricate trade, 
Or walk in sun-slashed lanes where the wind-twirled 
Leaf burns into ash beneath the tree. 
Asking myself why my days should be spent 
In an unbroken scene, I face the hills, 
Serene and slender, each an argument, 
And find my shape in them that face the sea 
And that flame-tortured continent, although 
Rooted within these browsing fields of peace. 
Now I can feel the birth-pang and the throe 
Of dying Europe strike in harmony. 


Now as autumn brushes the loose coat 

I grow more reconciled to quietness, 

And time becomes more truly a remote 

Point on a circle whose whole face is truth. 

I can accept these hedge-strung sheets of fields 
And meet these people whose closed narrow ways 
Pricked me to anger, and, beneath raised shields, 
Prise speech from them and a confidence: 

For they are part of that great circle’s face, 

The arrogant blind, tied fast to history, 

Beads tight on a string they cannot trace, 

Their contours softened in this month of leaves. 


As the year lingers, we pause, lingering 

By faltering leaf and sun-scorned blackberry, 
Striving to recollect one vigorous spring 

Heavy with singing and a craze of wings 

That broke the whole mind to a single blaze 
From centre to the ring’s periphery: 

But only find stray shafts that crossed our ways, 
Thin breaking beams that faltered and were gone 
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Into the darkness where the sick tirade 

Of time straddled by time clashed in the void. 
(O Europe in the heart, those voices made 

Our songs their mouths, our words their elegies.) 


Now for a time this sea-cold land has tied 

The dislocated part into the whole, 

And I can walk the reddening countryside, 
Rejecting symbols for the tottering leaf, 

The hardening blaze of autumn in the lane, 
The white smoke curling, and the labouring man 
Planting his spade. For only parts have pain: 
The whole swirls with this smoking countryside, 
A balanced circle: and our guilt for death 

Ebbs with the evening’s birds to quieter grief, 
Thinning and widening like a lifted breath 
Blown by a breeze that hardly shakes a leaf. 


II 


Yet winter breaks the branches from the tree, 
Turning to rend the year that mothered it, 
And, through the part, destroys the entity. 
The broken branch denies the rooted tree. 
Walking that Sunday morning by the harsh 
Masked river and the tilted, dying trees, 

The water blade-sharp in the bearded marsh, 
I heard sick Lawrence: Man is a mistake; 
The wisest natural order omits man. 
Rejecting all that blighted countryside, 

I found myself rejecting all that can 

And must fall under winter: all that dies 
Should never have been born. Then, suddenly, 
I saw you pause beside the dying trees 

To rip the throttling ivy, sombrely 

Killing the less so that the great might live, 
If only for a time. You faced a choice, 

And sanctioned life within a sodden field, 
While I, obsessed by a sick preacher’s voice, 
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Ignored or saw no choice, and let trees die. 
But though my heart saluted you I knew 
Those who can kill must also learn to die; 
The penalty for death is death anew. 
—Yet I am guilty of the fallen tree. 


Once you were symbol of the arrogant mind, 
Cold hand that blighted miracle at birth, 
Philosopher of all the noisy blind 

Who flouted those who swore they saw the sun. 
It might have been so once; but though you still 
Assume opinions with your hat and coat 

You have an eye to greet the miracle 

In all well-rooted things: in child and tree: 

In paintings by that honest man, John Luke, 
Who wears no corduroys or politics, 

But grows potatoes, and, no doubt, can cook: 
Or in the shining prose of that quiet man 

Who flowers into speech because he must, 

But forms each petal with an artist’s hand, 
Who finds the raindrop glittering in the dust 
And kingly speech alive in County Down: 

In all that’s honest, native, relevant, 

You have an eye to greet the miracle. 

—But here’s the brick wrapped in the compliment 
I’ve thrown at you; so listen to me now: 
Adopted children remain orphans still; 

Life’s no poor poet to be patronized: 

Thoreau, who taught you to be regional, 
Laboured the land you cultivate in verse. 


—But kinship is enough. Why should I rail 
That only I am I; twin-seeking minds 

Roam barren ground outside the broken jail: 
And Lawrence murdered England for a twin. 
I am content now with my family, 

An island in an archipelago, 

A branch aware of the deep rooted tree, 
Glad that my children all shall have a name. 
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lil 
I have thought much of that god-crazy man, 
Of that one, William Blake, whose famous rant 
Of faith storms stallion-strong across the span 
Of decades rotten with heart’s decadence: 
Who wrung doubt by the neck and upturned safe 
Religion’s tepid vessels in a rage: 
Who testified where others sought for proof, 
And turned mirage into reality: 
Who taught an arrogant integrity, 
Branding his opinions as the truth:— 
Because of all men he found certainty 
In solitude, and made each thought a myth. 
O to the end he played a likely part, 
Saint or playboy, singing hymns at death. 
—Because, too, his intense and reckless heart 
Reminds me of that small and arrogant man, 
Preacher, painter, poet, spendthrift, wise 
And strangely wayward man, my grandfather, 
Who taught me to employ a pair of eyes 
But failed to teach my rebel hand to draw. 
I did not know my grief the day he died. 
But when I read how William Blake faced death, 
I felt a curious flush of family pride: 
For then I recognized my grandfather. 


This was the nature of my ancestry: 

Square pegs that strove to make the round hole square; 
These are the myths in my mythology, 

Tall candles in my hands that never fail. 

Yet, there were others;—those shrewd businessmen 
Who settled in a grey-stoned county town, 
Attended the cathedral, said amen 

In confident response, and owned a vault 

That they might carry property past death. 

I pay them tribute too: for their kind bred 
Responsibility and rocky faith 

In all time-sanctioned and traditional things. 
—rThese are the varying threads my flesh will knit, 
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For I contain the rock and rootless fire, 

The spendthrift singer and his opposite 

Who hums the song but concentrates on trade. 
The wildfire must be harnessed to the grate, 
And prophets trek back from the wilderness 

If only to partake in presaged fate. 

—The harvest’s worthless till it enters bread. 


IV 


The snowdrops tilt white heads, acknowledging 
The fierce spring tapping at the folded roots, 
Children of winter and the need for spring. 

O tree that breeds upon the lurking skull, 
Green spring sings through unresurrected bone. 
Fierce tapping spring that crushes out the dead, 
I shall remember all who made my own 

A dangerous thought, a darting purpose when 
Others postured for the gallery cheer 

Or shunted tamely to a terminus: 

I shall remember that one grown more dear 
And near with death, who made flesh of belief 
And squandered all in one contemptuous cast: 
For that one I shall carry endless grief 
Uncharred by the green prairie-fires of spring 
Breaking from unresurrected bone 

In vindication of the elegy. 

I shall remember all who died alone 

In winter fastness undisguised by spring. 


Believing that the death-knot in the mind 

Is lifeline to the ultimate bringing-forth, 

The birth of that, awaiting life behind 

The finger-tips of thought, behind the death- 
In-life:—blind time begetting blinder time— 
Caught by senses when the rocking self 

Topples and breaks upon a peak of rhyme 

And sends one pealing echo back to truth: — 

Cold snowdrops, sad white dancers, poised between 
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Two seasons’ tyranny, I recognize 

In this clear beauty’s discipline of green 
And stark December white the distilled self, 
And pause in greeting as the winter dies, 
That I may stiffen into discipline 

And feel that pruned and certain self arise 
To carry frost into the heart of spring. 


THE THREE WOMEN 
by J. F. HEnpry 


I 
When the lights failed and with them her soul 
And the world burned, a fable in a book, 
She carried her courage in a sugar-bowl 
And set it on the table with a look. 


II 


She forged her tears into an iron sword 
And wore it as a brooch above 
The heart, afraid to utter a single word 
For fear of a reproach, or love. 


III 


It seems her love itself has sent 

Stars and trees and the wind 

For the movements of the firmament 
Stir in the stream of her mind. 
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OM grew up like the corn around him. 

At first there was nothing. But such nothingness was 
nothing but an illusion which some grown-ups are apt to accept 
as a fact and translate into an established truth. 

For you only need to watch the farmer’s boy climb over the 
stile and creep along the edge of the field so as not to trample 
on that which does not exist as yet because it exists already, 
and you will see the truth hidden in the soil where it lives its 
own existence. If you ignore this truth and walk across the 
field where nothing seems to exist, nothing will ever come into 
existence. And so it will remain, a narrow black line running 
through the corn and through life, lifeless. The movement on 
either side may rise and swell and almost enclose you, but 
where you stand there will be nothing. For there will always 
be nothingness in that place where man’s feet have trampled 
upon the seed in the soil underneath. 

Tom grew up like the corn around him. His head turned a 
silvery green as it swayed in the breeze and the sheen of the 
silk rose and fell slowly like the ripples in the mill pond. And 
in a night his head had turned golden and the fields were 
bathed in a yellow sea, crackling faintly under the midnight 
moon like dry wood bursting in the sun. 

When the movement in the kernel of life awakens from its 
sleep and begins to throb, it also begins the process of embody- 
ing itself in that organism which will not only give expression 
to its own nature but will also serve the ends and purpose 
of its own existence and it will live, independent and enclosed 
within itself, yet as a part of a great whole. And just as the 
grains of wheat have no power to rationalize the change, so 
the heart of the child is oblivious to its working. 

It was all different to Tom, of course, but it was a difference 
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of which he was not conscious as he lay in the grass and stared 
into the sky where white clouds had formed themselves into 
strange shapes, resembling castles one moment and hills 
another and horses the next. It was not that Tom had not 
seen these shapes before. He had seen them often, almost 
every day. Only the movement was of a different nature, for 
here it was carried along by an entirely new rhythm which 
could best be described as an indefinable slowness and which 
seemed to lay down its own laws according to which all 
things, the ants in the grass, the ducks in the pond, and the 
swallows in the air, pursued their respective paths. 

When the shapes of some cows turned the corner down the 
road, walking plumply with their heavy bodies, their tails 
swishing merrily through the air, Tom had, indeed, come to 
accept their rhythm as something he had known all his life. And 
so he stood up to greet the cows, when he suddenly noticed, in 
their midst, almost entirely hidden by them, a small boy, so 
small that he barely reached the back of the animals, who 
was standing there, dressed in a thin brown coat holding in 
his hand a small stick like a conductor’s baton. 

The boy stood there firmly, with a certainty that caused 
Tom to grow steadily more uncertain of himself, so much so 
that he turned his eyes away from him in the end as if he had 
been telling a lie. 

The cows moved on. One stopped to smell a flower, a few 
moved to the other side to chew the branches of the trees on 
the roadside, and the others went along the road with their 
tails swishing through the air. 

Only the little boy, in grey linen shoes, remained standing 
on the spot, and he crossed his arms as the grown-ups do; and 
his smiling face suddenly reminded Tom of the pictures of the 
sun he used to paint in school. 

It seemed the most natural of questions when the little boy 
asked Tom where he lived. 

‘In that house, over there,’ Tom explained, though it was 
not the house over there. 

The little boy pointed with his stick to a field. “You can walk 
across that field here,’ he smiled. 

Tom looked at the stick and the field and the smile. Perhaps 
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he would have liked to explain, and to confess that he did not 
live in that house over there, and that he could not walk across 
that field here, but instead he turned and hurriedly climbed 
over the stile, while the little boy stood still in the road, 
smiling from side to side—just like the sun in one of those 
pictures Tom used to paint at home in school. 

And then it came back to him, as he was thinking of the sun 
and the clouds and the cows. He became dimly conscious of 
the difference in the rhythm because he remembered some- 
thing he had once seen, not very long ago, in school. It was a 
film, really quite an unreal film. There was a horse that looked 
as though it could not make up its mind to jump and started 
to fly instead, on invisible wings, bending one leg first and 
thrusting it forward, repeating the same movement with the 
second and third and fourth leg in turn. It all looked as if 
the horse were climbing a ladder and descending the other 
side, and everyone in school laughed. It was all so comical. 

There was something familiar in movement of the clouds 
only it contained no element of the comical. It was rather 
more graceful and still slower though everything passed as 
quickly as the corn had ripened in the fields. It was the same 
although it was totally different and for the first time Tom 
grew conscious of the difference. It was all strange and new, 
and Tom felt terribly near to some discovery though it was 
impossible to say what that nearness was, or even what that 
discovery might be. Tom had no means of expressing it. He 
merely realized that all was changing, that everything was 
passing by—the clouds over the hills, the cows along the road, 
and the little boy down there in the distance, beyond the 
fields, deep in the midday sun; especially the little boy with 
the conductor’s baton, deep in the midday sun. 

And at this stage the inevitable happened. The inevitable 
always happens though the form it takes varies with every 
hour and with every mood, and it often happens in such a 
manner that one is not conscious of it happening at all. That 
is why people so often misrepresent the cause of events and 
fail to understand their meaning. But Tom, perhaps because 
he was young, was not faced with any ambiguity or deception. 

He was lying in the wind and thinking of the clouds when it 
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happened. Attracted by some unknown rustling in the grass, 
he looked up—and it stared at him. It was silvery and 
smooth, and slid through the green like quicksilver mounts 
the scales of a thermometer. It was as long as Tom’s arms and 
as thick as two of his fingers put together. And it looked at 
him, the strangeness on its face only equalled by the strange- 
ness of the expression on his face. It was smiling curiously (like 
the devil in a painting though Tom had never yet painted 
the devil) and its tongue was hanging from its mouth like 
a limb that has been half chopped-off, moist like a fish that 
had jumped out of the water. 

Tom jumped up. He was frightened. It was not the same 
fear he had felt in face of the bombs. This was another fear. It 
was something much more ugly he was afraid of. Something 
that could actually be seen but not heard. In this lay the fear. 

But the man, as he put his arms round the trembling 
body, did not look at the problem in the same light. And 
with a smile that was meant as a diversion, he swung a stick 
through the air on to a stone and said as though it were the 
easiest thing on earth, “That’s how you kill it, see? Just here, 
see? It’s quite sirmnple.’ 

In a way the man was right. Everything is quite simple. But 
where did the snake come from and where did it go to, and 
why did it come at all—could the man answer that, too? It 
ran away, or Tom ran away, and in the end both ran away— 
the child with the snake in his blood and the snake with the 
child in its tongue, but its coming still remained unexplained. 
So, perhaps, the problem of how to kill is not as important as 
the man had thought. That problem, no doubt, is intricate and 
specialized. But then there are specialists to do it. In this world 
there is a compartment for everything and everyone is ear- 
marked for a special compartment and all are linked by 
telephone and a special switchboard and the telephone is the 
new unity of the world—until it is cut by another special- 
ist’s department. In the end, of course, we all discover our 
own methods. And our own is the best. (This we find out in 
the end, just before there is nothing else to find.) But all this 
is not so important. What is important is to know where it all 
started, where the break occurred. Then one can perhaps still 
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mend it, some day somehow (with a bit of tape bought at 
the chain store for a few pennies). 

The break is important. The break is all-important. And 
there is always a break (unless one does not wake up), and 
the break is the inevitable. Only some notice it and others do 
not. It is a problem similar to the one that confronts the child 
when asked to draw a picture of God. Give him a sheet of 
paper and a box of coloured pencils, and out of the rainbow 
of colours he will select the yellow and the gold to draw his 
picture of God. But ask him why he selects the yellow and the 
gold and he will not be able to give you an answer but he will 
never again use the yellow or gold for that purpose. And there 
will be no picture of God. That will reappear later, years 
later, on quite a different plane. And in between the first and 
the second picture there will be a vast sea of confusion. Some- 
times, too often, in fact, there will be no second picture at all. 
Then the break has never been mended; then the snake has 
grown into the blood and become one with the blood, and it 
clots, just like dry blood does, thickly, and turns black. Then 
there is only a sea of sadness. 

But the man who was holding the trembling boy and showed 
him how to kill a snake, meant well. Perhaps he had found the 
yellow pencil already; perhaps he had never lost it. It was 
difficult to say because Tom trembled, and fear and pity 
always confuse the lines. 
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THAT LADY (Esa SENora). By Kate O’Brien. Heinemann. 
gs. 6d. 
Supposinec Miss Kate O’Brien wanted an even higher place 
among the established writers of contemporary English prose, 
then That Lady, her latest novel, would get it for her. With 
remarkable skill and with an emotional detachment rare 
among living novelists, she has re-created from the past an 
historical incident which is as inexplicable to-day as it must 
have been to historians at the time of the Armada. For nearly 
nine years, Philip the Second of Spain, incarcerated his 
friend Ana, Princess of Eboli, the widow of Ruy Gomez de 
Silva. And at the same time he imprisoned and had tortured 
his Secretary of State, Antonio Perez. What, if any, was the 
connection between these two imprisonments? Why were these 
two favourites of the king both imprisoned without trial? 
And why did Philip pursue with relentless hostility a woman 
remarkable in her loyalty to the king, warm in her friendship, 
and sympathetic in her understanding? To these questions 
Miss O’Brien has addressed herself; and her explanation is 
no travesty of the known facts. But the force of Miss O’Brien’s 
narrative lies not in the reconstruction of the splendours of the 
past, of the intrigue at Court, of intricate diplomacy abroad, 
of worldly ambitions, but almost solely in a brilliant post- 
mortem of character. From the moment we are introduced to 
Ana we see her as a simple, yet complicated, character; 
cultured, witty, sensitive, with a faith in religion and a naive 
belief in the essential goodness of Philip. But more important 
than her attachment and loyalty to Philip is another belief, 
in the divine right of the private person, which includes the 
right to love whom one pleases; and it is her love for Perez 
and her unswerving adherence to the principle of individual 
liberty in private affairs that is the cause of her incarceration. 
At least, this is Miss O’Brien’s explanation of it. In the end, 
Philip has Ana walled up. But Miss O’Brien is too good a 
novelist to waste time on the outward manifestations of 
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Philip’s cruelty. Instead, she contents herself, and the reader, 
with Philip’s emotions and motives, and the mental and 
spiritual penalties he pays. As for Ana, the crux of her drama 
is the conflict between heart and conscience. Her change from 
what at first appears to be an ignoble passion to a noble and 
spiritual resignation is described with delicacy and great 
feeling. Perez, too, is excellently drawn—a careerist, 
unscrupulous, charming, affectionate, brilliantly able, devoted 
to Ana and the King, or perhaps more to Spain than to its 
sly, vacillating, fanatical monarch. In all three characters 
each detail tells. And it is written as historical novels ought 
to be written. Miss O’Brien’s scene is not cluttered up with 
events or people merely because these occurred or were. 
The tempo is evenly maintained: there are no crescendos, 
no diminuendos; each successive episode, each revelation of 
character is allowed to run smoothly and quietly into a 
narrative stream at once clear and direct in its course. 
HucH BRADENHAM 


COLLECTED STORIES OF T. O. BEACHCROFT. The 

Bodley Head. tos. 6d. 

To say that a book of stories is full of good subjects, con- 
scientiously and honestly handled, is damning with faint 
praise; is saying the book has a heart of gold. It might be true. 
But it would imply a lack of fire and excitement, a lack of 
artistry and achievement. There would have to be a big, 
impressive, well-defined deficiency of all these things to 
justify the implication. The critic would have to be awfully 
sure of himself too. So. 

There are ingenuous stories here, having all the fascination 
of that quality about them. The Half Mile has charms and 
sympathetic powers. Busting Him One is the same sort of thing. 
There are almost slick stories, that satisfy because they have a 
familiar short story pattern and a good old-fashioned ring- 
tailed moral, like A Fob at Stadilers, She Was Living with His 
People, and The Ringed Word. And, as if the author were not 
content to sow small confusions, there are one or two moments 
of real achievement in things like Her Last Tears, and I Have 
No Regrets; and, at the last moment, The Vicar’s Lady makes 
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him wonder that this couldn’t have been managed with the 
others. 

The Vicar’s Lady is convincing, although it doesn’t seem to 
have been contrived more painstakingly than any other; it is 
original, although the subject is older than most; it is imagina- 
tive, although there are a hundred opportunities for heaviness 
and sweetness to throw out anchors and pull it to a standstill. 
The other stories don’t come up to it. 

There are good characters in the book as well as the anony- 
mous and disappointing ones. The good ones have pathos and 
sincerity, and it is not necessarily a word against them that 
they have little ‘appeal’. 

It may be this last and least important lack, which coming 
after others, finally manages to make the critic discontented 
with the whole; but even so the thing itself is unimportant 
to him. Either it is this which gives him the sense of having 
been drawn unfairly into the author’s failure, or it is those 
other, implied shortcomings not so easily defined. The lack 
of fire and of excitement. 

So he is left between that sense of failure and The Vicar’s 
Lady, with a hundred doubts and a hundred small remembered 
pleasures. How would it have felt, for example, to have read 
most of these stories when they first appeared, before this 
restrained, ‘primitive’ style was familiar? But that was a nice 
picture, that little precise moment in Her Last Tears. There was 
nothing dated about Tom the stoker. 

Which brings him back to the good subjects, and the con- 
scientious, honest treatment. 

ANN CHADWICK 


PETER GRIMES AND OTHER POEMS. Monracu 
SLATER. John Lane. 75. 64d. 

THIS WAY TO THE TOMB. Ronatp Duncan. Faber. 6s. 
THE SHADOW FACTORY. Anne Rioter. Faber. 6s. 

AND HE DID HIDE HIMSELF. Icnazio Strong. Cape. 6s. 
THE poet of to-day who writes for the stage seems always 
uncomfortably conscious of his metre—even the poet who 
employs the modern line of four rhythmic stresses, which is 
claimed by its practitioners to be more in keeping with 
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modern speech than is the orthodox line of five syllabic 
stresses. Mrs. Ridler and Mr. Slater both use this modern 
rhythm as their basic metre, and use it effectively. The words 
and the music of Peter Grimes prove in performance to be 
happily married, and the speeches of The Shadow Factory 
make good sound and good sense, as spoken poetry should. 
Mr. Duncan, on the other hand, adventures with metrical 
forms so varied and at times so subtle that his poetry appeals 
more to one reading aloud for his own pleasure than to one 
listening in a theatre. 

Anne Ridler and Ronald Duncan call their poems plays, 
and Montagu Slater calls his play a poem. One wonders why. 
There is no doubt that Peter Grimes is the best play of the three, 
although Ronald Duncan appears to have given more thought 
and care to the fitting together of the two parts of This Way 
To The Tomb than Montagu Slater has to the scene of the 
catastrophe in Peter Grimes. The fourth play to consider, which 
is in literary prose, Ignazio Silone’s And he Did Hide Himself, 
is a dramatic version of his own novel, and shows symptoms of 
the maladies most incident to adaptations. 

Montagu Slater is the only author of these four who is not 
a propagandist. His story is told for art’s sake. The plays of 
Mrs, Ridler and Mr. Duncan have been performed at the 
Mercury Theatre under the auspices of the Religious Drama 
Society, Ltd., and Signor Silone’s drama is designed for a 
similar coterie. (It is worth noting, by the way, that ‘Religious’, 
of course, means Christian—general philosophy, Muham- 
madanism, Judaism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and all other 
cults are kept outside the pale.) 

Peter Grimes was written as an opera libretto. The author 
tells us in his Preface that he considers the piece to be a poem 
rather than a drama, and since he also tells us that the com- 
poser not only suggested the theme (very freely adapted from 
a short subsection of Crabbe’s ‘The Borough’), but also 
worked with him ‘very much as a scriptwriter and director 
work on a film’, we must assume that this relative valuation 
of poetry and drama also pleased the composer. Which 
surprises, since one would expect the composer to consider 
the appeal to emotion to be his special sphere, and structure 
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of plot the librettist’s. This may partly explain why the 
audience at Sadler’s Wells finds difficulty in following the 
simple action of the opera, even after reading the programme’s 
synopsis. Both the poetry and the action of Peter Grimes 
maintain rather too consistent a level. Some memorable 
phrases strike the ear—words and music are so apt one to 
the other that they echo inseparably—yet the most memorable 
scene is not the catastrophe but the episode before it. This is 
where Grimes, the fisherman who ill-treats his apprentices, 
and his one friend in the village, Ellen Orford, talk outside the 
church, tortured with aspirations and the dread of failure, 
while in contrast the service within proceeds in serene praise 
of the bounty of God. So impressive a scene makes the 
ensuing monologue, which terminates in the catastrophe, 
even less exciting and memorable than long monologues 
usually are. The apprentice’s fall to death, which causes 
the final ruin of Grimes, is very ill prepared and undram- 
atically shown, and the apprentice himself has appeared 
only as a speechless figure, claiming as little sympathy from 
the audience as Grimes himself, though for different 
reasons. 

The ‘other poems’ in Mr. Slater’s book are shorter pieces 
for the stage, all of which, except one not intended for per- 
formance, have already been heard. 

Mr. Slater surprisingly chooses for his central character a 
man whom few would find sympathetic. Mr. Duncan’s central 
character is not dislikeable, but he is a near-bore with a turn 
for somewhat sententious sermonizing. This Way To The 
Tomb is divided into two parts: the first, or masque, depicts 
a la Eliot, the temptation of St. Antony on the island of Zante 
and his final triumph over pride; the second, or anti-masque, 
depicts @ Ja primitive Auden-Isherwood, the visitors to the 
saint’s tomb to-day and the triumph of faith over common- 
sense. Unquestionably the masque is the finer of the two, and 
if beautiful and carefully wrought imagery and religious 
sentiment affect you, then you will move at times from a 
sombrely rich sobriety into a more intense emotion. The anti- 
masque sets up Aunt Sallies travestying modern thought to 
knock down with cheap fun and, still preferring the arrows 
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of desire to any kind of mental strife, extols faith above 
reason. 

Employing sentiment alone, Ronald Duncan seeks to 
persuade us that the Good Life is guided by emotion and 
ennobled by disbelief in proved fact: Consider this con- 
demnation of one of his characters: 


‘This modern charlatan. . . 
He follow reason where reason leads.’ 


And at the climax of the anti-masque, The Postcard Seller, 
a sympathetic character, refuses a piece of bread to a hungry 
Old Man, because he prefers to place it as an offering on the 
tomb of St. Antony, which he knows is empty of the body. 
The dialogue proceeds to the climax: 


‘POSTCARD SELLER (goes to tomb): Yes, I know‘his tomb’s empty. 

OLD MAN (goes to tomb): Then why do you deny yourself and give 
the Saint the bread? 

PostcarD SELLER: I don’t know, but I must. I’ve done it all my 
life and my father before me and now they’ve opened the tomb 
and proved it empty I must kneel here just the same. Why is 
that, can you tell me? 

Oxp Man: Yes, my son. 

PosTCARD SELLER: Why? 

OLD Man: It is faith, Marcus. 

PosTCARD SELLER (i.e. Marcus): Father Antony. (He kneels.) 


One seems to recall other glorifications of blind faith, hoarsely 
shouted in German. .. . 

The Shadow Factory is described by Mrs. Ridler as a Nativity 
Play, but it is really more like Nativity Tableaux. The slight 
story tells of an artist commissioned to paint murals for the 
canteen of the shadow factory; when unveiled, they turn out 
to be a condemnation of the factory’s ‘humanitarian ruthless- 
ness’, depicting the Director’s face as a mask over nullity 
playing chess with factory nullities whose shadows are animal 
in form. A Nativity tableau is arranged and the Director’s 
reformation begins. The poem is essentially undramatic and 
the stagecraft is far less certain than that of Mr. Duncan. 
Her homespun, in contrast to his embroideries, may not 
immediately hold the eye, but there is quality in the material 
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and it should wear well. The stuff of poetry is here, even if 
perhaps too regularly confined to the four stress line: 


‘Perhaps we never extend our boundaries, 

But at some point they cease to seem important. 
Instead, we discover a certainty of good, 

Quite impassible, quite inexpressible, 


Offering neither sweetness nor solace— 

No profit for us; and yet, strangely, 

This is joy, this is peace.’ 
To me at least, a pleasant and comely air suffuses this unpre- 
tentious Nativity play, making me feel more at home than 
even with the masque of Ronald Duncan’s Morality play. 

The name of Ignazio Silone is known and respected among 
liberal minded folk the world over. He is famous as a philo- 
sophical novelist working on the side of liberty. And He Did 
Hide Himself has been adapted by himself from his ‘Bread 
and wine’, and is now ably translated into English by Darina 
Laracy. Its quality as a stage play may be judged from the 
facts that the opening speech of the opening scene is addressed 
to a donkey on-stage and contains twenty-three lines of 
‘literary’ prose. The subsequent speeches average half a 
dozen lines each. The story concerns an anti-fascist worker 
who hides in the mountains of the Abruzzi mountains in 1935, 
but the general ‘feel’ of the play is religious (in the sense used 
above) rather than political. 
ALWYN ANDREW 


BOTTLE’S PATH. T. F. Powys. Chatto. 85. 6d. 

THE publication of a new volume of short stories by the 
veteran Dorsetshire novelist, Mr. T. F. Powys, is something of 
an event, for the last collection, Captain Patch, came out as long 
ago as 1935. The new volume is not wholly new; indeed, only 
three of the stories have not appeared before. But, of the rest, 
all but one have been published in limited editions only, ex- 
pensive at the time and now almost impossible to come by; 
and the exception, The Only Penitent, perhaps the finest story in 
the book, was the title-story of a former collection which is 
now out of print. 
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The note on the jacket is rather misleading. ‘The Key of the 
Feld is the story of a simple old man for whom the Squire’s 
field becomes a paradise . . . The Better Gift is about a widower 
and a prostitute, and the better gift—the gift that cannot 
harm the recipient—is the grave...’ There is no indication 
that most of Powys’s stories are symbolical, The Key of the 
Field, for example, like The Ass and the Rabbit in Fables, being 
an allegory of the Creation, Paradise, and Heaven. Powys 
uses these Christian symbols, of course, for his unorthodox 
purposes, but his celebrated ‘paganism’ is a wide unortho- 
doxy, of which the Christian story and the Christian language 
form a very important part. He has affinities with the Christian 
heretic, William Blake; and personally, as is well known, he 
is one of the many offspring of a Dorsetshire clergyman and 
traces his descent from the Christian poet, Cowper. 

That he should owe an enormous debt to Bunyan is there- 
fore not surprising, and he has managed, with the aid of the 
Authorized Version and the Pilgrim’s Progress, to evolve a 
language for the countryfolk of his stories that is at once a 
recognizable feature of rustic speech in his district (I have 
lived on the border of it for many years) and at the same time 
a masterly medium for ‘the eternal verities’. His allegory, too, 
is more akin to Bunyan’s than it is to Kafka’s or William 
Sansom’s; ‘Kafka’s Castle and Trial,’ said Daniel George 
recently in The Windmill, ‘are inexhaustible mines; follow a 
vein until it peters out, there is always another in a different 
direction.’ Powys, for his very different purposes, is quite 
simple and straightforward; God is the wine-merchant in 
Mr. Weston’s Good Wine, John Death is Death in Unclay, just as 
Christian and Piers Plowman, too, stand for Everyman or 
Mankind. 

In the present volume (an extremely handsome production 
for the price) there are one or two stories which are simply 
‘charming’ in a slight sense, and nothing more; but the 
majority bear out the jacket’s words about ‘outstanding 
examples of Powys’s art’. Squire Jar in The Key of the Field is 
identical with Tinker Jar in The Only Penitent (and with Mr. 
Weston in the Good Wine and ‘ Wold Jar’ in The Left Leg). And 
‘the better gift’, the grave, is also the point of the title-story, 
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Bottle’s Path, and of the ending of the story in which Tinker 
Jar confesses his sin to the vicar of Maids Madder—‘ “Dare 
I love you?” asked Mr. Hayhoe. Jar bowed his head. “I cruci- 
fied my son,” he said . . .“‘I destroy all men with a sword. I 
cast them down into the pit, they become nothing.” “Hold!” 
cried Mr. Hayhoe. “Is that last word true?” “‘It is,”” answered 
Jar. “Then, in the name of Man,” said Mr. Hayhoe boldly, 
“T forgive your sin; I pardon and deliver you from all your 
evil; confirm and strengthen you in all goodness, and bring you 
to everlasting death.” ’ 
R. C. CuurcHILL 


WORLD POWER AND ATOMIC ENERGY. H. E. 

Wimperis. Constable. 6s. 

Dr. Wimperis is a past President of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, and from 1925 to 1937 was Director of Scientific 
Research at the Air Ministry, so his account of the necessary 
atomic facts is based on intimate and authoritative knowledge. 
His chapters dealing with the proved menace in war and the 
probable advantages in peace, and his final chapter on the 
Need for Control, are cogently expressed; and it was a stroke 
of near genius to borrow for a frontispiece Low’s famous 
cartoon of gth August, 1945, which shows the figure of 
Science offering a marble, Life or Death, to the child 
Humanity, with the caption underneath, ‘Baby play with 
nice ball?’ 

Yet this book cannot stand alone; it has to be read in the 
half-light of contemporary Conferences, Press screamings, 
radio oscillations. The book itself is soberly optimistic, but, 
read in this twilight of barbarous Nationalism, the author’s 
hopes for international control are a strain on the eyes of even 
the least cynical of inquirers. And it will not be only the 
professional pacifists who will see some discrepancy between 
page 10—‘the Allied authorities, strongly adverse as always to 
the adoption of weapons whose only use could have been to 
spread terror and damage among the general population’— 
and page 49, which describes the effect of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. If the Allied authorities were so 
‘strongly adverse’ to indiscriminate bombing, then the reason 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


hazarded by Dr. Wimperis for the first bomb or series of bombs 
not having been directed on some relatively uninhabited part 
of Japan—‘perhaps the Military Command found it difficult 
to believe that the scientists’ bombs would really be so much 
more effective than those already in use’—becomes, after the 
New Mexico experiments, patently absurd. 

Not ‘how false’, however, but ‘how true’ will be the 
reaction of most readers to most of Dr. Wimperis’s pages. And 
still the gap will remain, the gap between Humanity’s reaction 
to ‘the basic power of the Universe’ and the Politician’s 
reaction to any universal, basic control which seemingly 
infringes national rights. The only hope is that the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy will prove so abundant that even the 
most ‘patriotic’ of politicians and press-owners will see War 
as the irrelevant nuisance it is. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
(quoted here with approval) expressed himself as less fearful 
of atomic discovery leading to ‘endless destruction’ than that 
it may too soon increase the ease of human life; for ‘great 
comfort is a temptation more dangerous than great danger’. 
With all respect for His Grace’s conviction of Man’s fall 
from grace, I think it might be better to cross that stream of 
unearned leisure when we come to it. 

R. C. CourcHiiy 


* * * 


The Editor would like to record his thanks to his staff for 
their hard but gay work, which not only eased departure but 
made possible an unharassed and happy return. 
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EDITORIAL 


September 1946 


len after a good summer, it was always a sombre 
moment when autumn drew her damp mantle round 
us as first sign of winter. This year, we have had no 
summer at all—and that might be taken for the state of the 
world. 

Since the events of 1939, even to write the word ‘September’ 
is to unloose grisly reflections. It is seven years since ‘it has 
come at last’, and we knew what we were in for—though not 
for how long. It is six since the first bombs fell, and we knew 
what we were in for again—though not for how long. And 
now, though we have survived—for many of us have 
survived—all those years, all those bombs, it is as if the fires 
have died down to leave a darkness unlit by any compensating 
courage or kindness; as if the flesh has been burnt, to leave 
bone that lacks even bone’s hardness and, more than dead, 
is calcined and brittle. 

This September, the defendants at Nuremburg are 
arraigned; at Paris, the peace conference delegates arraign 
themselves. After a months’-long trial, at Nuremburg the 
once-powerful defendants plead for themselves. In Paris, the 
delegates scream at each other. The one caused the recent 
war. The others are causing—what? It is permissible to agree 
with the speaker who enquired if they were making peace or 
preparing for war—but no, it is not permissible to enquire. 
We know already, and know too well, the answer. Like 
patients condemned to a hopeless operation, we, the human 
beings of the world, seek to stave off our dread at being ‘for 
the dark’ by going about our daily business with what bearing 
we may until we are summoned to the gas-mask, the knife, 
and the bandage. And so we watch the air-raid shelters being 
pulled down, knowing that their demolition does not signify 
the end of one war so much as their uselessness in the next 
and those of us who see Kemsley newspapers, read almost as 
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calmly as it was printed in the Sunday Times that the atom 
bomb ‘has put the art of war in a state of flux’. 

Whatever the atom bomb may have done, the writer of 
that certainly put it mildly. And there are, of course, other 
arts. There was once, as a possibility, the art of living. It 
was only ever dimly perceived, has been long lost and never 
wholly found—but for those reasons was worth finding. 
Whether those who control our destinies have ever heard of 
it, one may take leave to doubt. Our—I speak of the world 
generally, not only of Britain or Europe—our tragedy is not 
to live in face of imminent death, but in a state of suspended 
life. Suspended, and possibly anesthetized to extinction, 
because our concerns are in the hands of muddled and 
embittered mediocrities, painfully unable to rise to any 
occasion demanding more vision than the direct aim for mud- 
slinging. Among them, perhaps all that is remarkable is how 
little they have learnt or dare admit they have learnt. 

Yet, there are some who have learnt. Yet once, however 
fitfully, there was perceived what life might be—living first 
without fear, then courageously, then with collective con- 
fidence. There are still a few who perceive; a few who in the 
midst of obsolescence are enlightened. It is, therefore, that I 
am honoured to open this issue with the appeal of a poet from 
that country long admired for her poets and to follow it with 
an account by a woman, herself no mean heroine, who, 
once secretary to Paul Ehrlich, is now working for another 
great alleviator of—Man, we used to think we deserved to 


be called. 
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THE IMMORTAL FREE 
SPIRIT OF MAN 


NIKOS KAZANTZAKI 


HIs appeal is addressed to men of goodwill throughout 
the world. For humanity is going through a critical time, 
and the world is now so closely knitted together that no 
people can be saved unless all are saved; and the downfall of 
one people can drag all others to ruin. The time when a nation 
could live isolated and be saved or ruined by itself is past 
for ever. Hence, in speaking to the people of one’s nation 
to-day, one feels one is addressing all other nations as well. 
In this appeal, I wish to express the anxieties and hopes of an 
intellectual born in Greece, and who, for this reason, feels 
his responsibility towards the whole world to be even greater. 
We all feel vaguely that some great danger threatens con- 
temporary civilization. It is only by looking this danger fully 
and fearlessly in the face that we can overcome it. Courage 
and light are the most formidable enemies of the forces of 
evil. 

What then is this great peril threatening our post-war 
world? It is this—that the mind of contemporary man has 
developed far more rapidly and intensively than his soul. 
Mind has conquered the cosmic forces and placed them at the 
disposal of man, who has not yet-attained that moral maturity 
necessary to use them for the service of the world’s peace and 
prosperity. There is a lack of balance and harmony between 
man’s intellectual and moral development. This then, I 
think, is the great danger. In older times, in the East, the 
contrary was the case. Man’s soul had reached great heights, 
but his inventive mind—science—lagged behind. A dangerous 
disharmony for which those morally elevated but dynamically 
delayed peoples of the East paid a heavy penalty: the bar- 
barians came down and wiped them out. To-day, the reverse 
is taking place in Europe. 
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For a civilization to remain on a high level it must achieve 
harmony between mind and soul. This synthesis must be the 
highest aim of the present-day struggle of humanity. The task 
is hard but we shall perform it, provided we know clearly 
what we want and whither we are going. 

But until we get there, it is only natural that anarchy and 
chaos should intervene. Moral and spiritual chaos. Whoever 
comes in contact to-day with thinking men the world over, 
observes the inevitable consequences of war even on them— 
the result of distress and hunger: weariness, anxiety, and 
uncertainty; above all, the lack of a stable, universally 
recognized moral principle on which to reconstruct the inner 
life of post-war man. For let us make no mistake; true recon- 
struction does not consist in rebuilding the factories, ships, 
houses, schools, and churches which the war has wrecked; 
the only true, solid reconstruction is man’s inner rehabilita- 
tion. A civilization can rest only on spiritual foundations. 
Economic and political life are governed by man’s spiritual 
attainments. How is man’s inner rehabilitation to be achieved 
in the midst of so much weariness, anxiety and uncertainty? 
There is but one way—to mobilize all the forces of light which 
lie dormant in every man and in every people. The well- 
known Abbé Mugnier told me that he had once asked his 
friend, the great philosopher Bergson, how he might condense 
his whole philosophy in one word. Bergson thought for a 
moment: ‘Mobilization!’ he exclaimed. At every critical 
moment let us mobilize all our moral resources. 

Now again, at this critical moment, there is no other 
salvation. We must mobilize our resources and combat 
deceit, hatred, poverty, and injustice. We must bring Virtue 
back into the world. 

Who are the men who shall summon to the fore the world’s 
moral resources? We cannot expect this rallying-cry, the most 
important of all, to come from the temporal leaders— 
politicians, technicians, or economists. Only the spiritual 
leaders of the world can, and are in duty bound, to undertake 
this noble mission, beyond personal passions. The responsi- 
bility of the thinker is heavy to-day. For passions are blind 
and desires clash, and the material forces which the mind has 
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given into the hands of man are formidable; and on their 
use depends the salvation or the ruin of mankind. Let all 
those of us who believe in spiritual values unite. Let us, clear- 
eyed, look at the dangerous time we are going through and 
let us see what is to-day the spiritual duty of man. Beauty is 
no longer enough; nor is theoretical truth, nor passive good- 
ness. Man’s spiritual duty to-day is greater and more complex 
than in the past. In the post-war chaos he must clear a way 
and bring about order; he must discover and formulate a new 
universal rallying-cry, able to establish unity—that is, 
harmony between man’s mind and heart. He must find the 
simple words that will once more reveal to men this most 
simple truth—that all men are brothers. 

As in all past creative ages, the poet is again identified with 
the prophet. Let us have faith in the spirit of man; in the most 
difficult moments, when the fate of mankind hangs in the 
balance, the spirit takes over responsibility. Surely a great 
idea is being born to-day from the blood-stained earth. That 
is why the process is so painful; that is also why the forces of 
evil have been loosed with such fierceness in recent years, 
trying once more to strangle the new-born infant. 

But for this very reason, the forces of good must be organized 
and those who serve the spirit selflessly become acquainted 
with each other; they must ask themselves the agonizing 
questions of our time and try to give the answers. ‘Their work 
must no more be carried out disjointedly and in isolation in the 
various parts of the world. To-day, it is urgently necessary 
not merely to work, but to work together. 

I appeal, therefore, to all intellectuals of goodwill through- 
out the world. And I ask these questions, confident that they 
will try to answer them; so that on their answers may be 
founded a wide international Co-operative of the Spirit. 


1. Do you think we are living at the end of a historical 
period or at the beginning of a new one? And ifso, what do you 
think are its distinctive characteristics? 


2. Can literature and art or theoretical thinking influence 
the present movement of history? Or do they simply mirror 
existing conditions? 
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3. If you believe that thought and art do influence reality, 
in which direction do you think it ought to guide the spiritual 
development of your country? 


4. What do you think is the positive contribution that 
thought and art can offer the world? 


5. How much contact is there between intellectuals and 
the great masses of the people? And what could be done to 
broaden the basis of that contact? 


6. What is to-day the primary duty of an intellectual? Of an 
artist? How could he contribute to the peaceful co-operation 
of all peoples? 


7. Would it be practical to establish an Internationale of the 
spirit? And ifso, would you be willing to collaborate? 


(Nikos Kazantzaki, the distinguished Greek poet, playwright, and 
Nobel Prize candidate, was born in Candia, Crete, in 1885. He 
entered the Faculty of Law at Athens University, graduated in 1906, 
and completed his studies in law and philosophy at Paris, Berlin, and 
Rome. His principal works include five travel-books, a History of 
Russian Literature in two volumes, and translations of Goethe, Dante, 
Homer, and Nietsche. His novels have been published in French, 
Duich, and Spanish. His Odyssea is an epic in thirty-three thousand, 
three hundred and thirty-three verses and his plays include Ulysees, 
Christ, and a trilogy on Prometheus. In 1919 he was appointed 
Director-General of the Ministry of Public Assistance but, resigning in 
1920, has since devoted himself exclusively to literature. Mr. Kazant- 
zakt is at present in England, engaged on a book on intellectual 
England after the war.) 
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MARTHA MARQUARDT 


W; have reason to celebrate the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
the birth of one of our greatest English investigators in 
Medical Science, Sir Almroth Edward Wright, Director of the 
Inoculation Department of St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, 
who can, in this same year, also look back upon fifty years of 
research work. Born on 1oth August, 1861, and having finished 
his studies in Dublin, Strassbourg, Leipzig, and Marburg, he 
started his life career as a young Civil Professor of Pathology at 
the Army Medical School of Netley, and already commenced 
to work out in 1896, now fifty years ago, a preventive treat- 
ment for typhoid fever, which was then raging in the British 
Army in India. In 1898, as a member of the Plague Com- 
mission, he inoculated successfully some four thousand soldiers, 
and in the Boer War this treatment was employed on a large 
scale throughout the British Army. But as the results were un- 
even on account of unsystematic methods of application, 
though favourable on the whole, the Army Medical Depart- 
ment recalled anti-typhoid inoculation in the British Army. 
Upon this Dr. Wright resigned his professorship in the Army 
Medical School. A reinvestigation took place by two com- 
mittees—one by the Royal College of Physicians, the other by 
the Army Medical Department—and as their reports were 
strongly in favour of anti-typhoid inoculation, the treatment 
was resumed in the Army, with the result that ever since then, 
thanks to the preventive treatment, untold lives of British 
and other soldiers as well as civilians were saved from typhoid 
fever and almost certain death. During the war of 1914-1918 
some millions of cubic centimetres of anti-typhoid vaccine 
were used in the British and Allied Armies. 

Having resigned from the Netley Army Medical School in 
1903, Dr. Wright was called to St. Mary’s Hospital as Patho- 
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logist and Lecturer in Bacteriology, continued bacterial work, 
inaugurated vaccine-therapy for bacterial infections in general, 
found methods for measuring the protective substances in 
human blood, etc., and soon found a group of St. Mary 
students who allied themselves to him in close collaboration. 
Among them may be specially mentioned John Freeman, 
Alexander Fleming, and Leonard Colebrook. Thus, the 
‘Inoculation Department’ was created, at first in one small 
room in the old Medical School of St. Mary’s Hospital. Then, 
in 1907, it went on in some empty wards of St. Mary’s—empty 
on account of lack of funds to equip and run them—on condi- 
tion that sufficient means could be found to establish there 
laboratories, and money for research work. A Committee was 
set up and funds were raised from the members of the Com- 
mittee and their friends. Not much earlier than 1928, as the 
work in all sections of the ‘Inoculation Department’ had in- 
creased immensely during that time, they were emboldened to 
plan a separate block for the Inoculation Department and the 
Medical School. Contributions and donations were given 
freely by Lord Iveagh, Lord Illingworth, Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
Beattie, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Russell, and other generous 
donors, as well as by Sir Almroth Wright himself, and the new 
house was built and opened in 1933. 

The tasks which they had set themselves were immense; 
seven sections were inaugurated for different research work, 
which was carried on with success under the leadership of 
Sir Almroth Wright, and taken care of by his prominent 
collaborators. In the small space at my disposal only a few of 
them can be named. Besides all routine bacteriological investi- 
tions, on the bacteriology and treatment of infected wounds 
and on immunity, there must be mentioned the chemo-thera- 
peutic work which started on the preparation 606, this having 
been sent over to Sir Almroth Wright from Germany by his 
friend Paul Ehrlich, as soon as he had devised the drug in 1909. 
Sir Alexander Fleming, pupil of Sir Almroth Wright then, at 
first collaborator in bacteriological research, now came to be 
his collaborator in chemo-therapeutical research. He con- 
tinued to work in this field of research, where Paul Ehrlich was 
pioneer, and in this way found the Sulfamides and discovered 
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the marvellous penicillin. There is, further, the successful work 
on hay-fever and asthma. This method, making use of in- 
oculations of grass-pollen extract, is an offshoot of anti-typhoid 
inoculation and vaccine therapy. Worked out by Dr. Leonard 
Noon and perfected by Dr. John Freeman, this treatment is 
asked for, year after year, by an increasing number of patients. 
There were in 1944 about fifteen thousand consultations on 
this score. Another very interesting section is the Virus De- 
partment, where research into virus-diseases is carried on 
under the direction of Dr. F. Himmelweit. In this depart- 
ment also anti-virus influenza vaccine is prepared, and 
Gradocol filters for virus research work are made. 

Gold medals and prizes, orders of different kinds, and honour- 
able memberships have come in numbers to Sir Almroth in the 
course of time. He is Hon. Doctor of the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Belfast, and Paris, and Hon. Burgess of the City 
of Belfast. Of his numerous scientific publications (three of 
which were translated and published in Germany) there 
may specially be mentioned System of Anti-Typhoid-Inoculation, 
Principles of Microscopy, Studies in Immunization, Technic of the 
Teat and Capillary Glass Tube, Treatment of War-Wounds, a fine 
philosophical script, Prolegomena to the Logic which searches for 
Truth. 

When, ten years ago, on the occasion of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of his birth, a fine portrait-bust of Sir Almroth, 
sculptured by Donald Gilbert, was set up in the big hall of the 
Inoculation Department, Sir Henry H. Dale, now Director of 
the Davy Faraday Research Laboratory at the Royal Institu- 
tion, spoke in words of deep friendship and esteem to which 
Sir Almroth replied, speaking of what is the really gladdening 
reward of laborious work : 

‘J find that reward in the satisfaction of certain important psychical 
requirements. Just as a man requires sleep when he is tired and food 
when he is hungry, and just as he longs for contact with the firm 
land and rest after a bad channel passage, so he requires, for the 
peace and satisfaction of his mind, some goodwill and affectionate 
esteem from those around him.’ 


Sir Almroth can be sure of this reward at home and abroad. 
And we ourselves can indulge in the hope that his own high 
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spirit of goodwill and kindness may continue always to reign 
in St. Mary’s Inoculation Department. 


(Martha Marquardt was for thirteen years secretary to Professor 
Paul Ehrlich. On his suggestion, she translated into German Sir 
Almroth Wright’s ‘Anti-Typhoid Inoculation’, ‘Studies in 
Immunity,’ etc. After Ehrlich’s death she remained a further seven 
years at his Institutes, but was discharged under pretext of ‘not having 
carried out orders of the Director, who had formally forbidden publica- 
tion of Paul Ehrlich als Mensch und Arbriter. From 1929 she 
worked in Paris; went through the occupation; was interrogated by the 
Gestapo and, after the liberation, arrested by the Force Frangaise 
Intérieure and accused of ‘being born in Germany and of having written 
articles in the German language’. Her health failed her after twelve 
days in prison. She was freed and commenced the English version of 
her life of Paul Ehrlich. She is now, at the age of seventy-two, working 
at the Inoculation Department of St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, 
as secretary to the subject of this article.) 
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(Andrew Boorde, 1490(?)—1549) 


WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 


HE air was very stifling as Andrew Boorde! sat writing 

in the Fleet Prison on the eleventh day of April, 1549. He 
was making his last will and testament, being hole in mynde, 
though sicke in body, for the closse wardes of the Flete did not suit 
him, and he had been a prisoner for a year or more. It had 
always been so: whenever he was intrusyd in a close ayer, he 
had been unable to keep his health. 

Slowly he wrote J bequethe my soul to Almyghtie God and my 
bodie to be buried in erthe...I bequeth'to Edward Hudson a 
Setherbed, a bolster, a pair of sheties, and my best coverlet....To 
Richard Mathew he left various chattells and houses in 
Lynn, Pevensey, and Winchester. He even remembered the 
poore prisoners now lying in the close wards of the Flete and left them 
ten shillings. He had practised what he himself had long ago 
preached: made a formal wyl or testament settyng every thynge in a 
dewe order for the welth of his soule. He could now die in 
peace. 

Curiously enough he did soon die, for the will was proved 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, on the 25th of April, 
1549. Twice in that will, within a few lines, the phrase closse 
wards of the Flete occurs, so that whether at last Boorde suc- 
cumbed to the syckenes of the prisons, or whether, as was hinted 
later,2 he took poison and died by his own hand, we do not 
know. But that very repetition makes us realize, in view of 
Boorde’s opinions on air, that life to him had become a 
burden, and one that he was ready at any moment to lay 
down. For, in his belief, we must graunt unto every man ayre; 
for without the ayre no man can lyve. The ayre can not be to clene and 
pure; consyderynge it doth compasse us rounde aboute, and we do 
receyve it in to us, we can not be without it, for we lyve by it as the 

1 Alternative spellings: Boord, Borde, Bord. 
2 By Bishop Bale, 1557. 
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Syshe lyveth by the water. Good ayre therefore, is to be praysed. For 
if the ayre be fryske, pure and clene ... it doth conserve the lyfe of 
man, it. doth comfort the brayne.... And contraryly, evyl and 
corrupt ayres doth infecte the blode, and doth ingendre many corrupte 
humours, and doth putryfye the brayne and corrupt the herte. 

Boorde had lived a strange life. Born about the year 1490 
or thereabouts, he was brought up in Sussex at Boorde’s 
Hill, in Holms Dale. Of his school days we have no record, 
but he himself tells us that he was at Oxford. While there he 
took monkish vows, although still under age, and joined that 
most rigorous of all orders, the Carthusian. It was not long 
before he began to realize that the life he had taken up was 
too severe for him. It does not seem to have been the Catholic 
religion, as such, against which he bore any grudge but only 
the extreme rugorosyte of the Carthusian rule. 

There is a possibility, perhaps even an actuality, that at one 
point in his career the rigor of Boorde’s life was mitigated to 
some extent, for in 1521, he was dispensyd with the relygyon by 
the Byshop of Romes bulles, to be Suffrygan off Chychester. This was 
because Sherborne, the then Bishop of Chichester, was eighty 
years old, and Boorde was deputed to act for him, but from 
Boorde himself we know that he never did so act. 

Some years later, Boorde’s superior, Prior Batmanson, 
applied to the Grande Chartreux (or General Chapter) and got 
him a second dispensation from monastic rule. This action was 
the outcome of a letter Boorde had sent some time before to 
the Prior of Hynton. In this he writes, J am nott able to byd the 
rugorosyte off your relygyon. Iff I myth be sufferyd to do what I myth, 
with outt interrupcyon, I can tell what I had to do. And what he 
had to do was to go to the Continent to study so as to have the 
notycyon and practes of Physycke in divers regyons and countres. In 
plain words, Boorde wanted, with all his heart, to be a doctor. 
But the dispensation was not granted till 1529, so that he was 
in his late thirties before his European travels began. 

After a year or so on the Continent, Boorde came home. It 
may be that the period of freedom from relygyon granted by his 
license had elapsed, for he set about applying for a fresh one. 
While he waited for this renewal, he acted as personal 
physician to the Duke of Norfolk, so that he came in contact 
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with people of note in the land, and began to learn more of 
how Englishmen of the period lived. But his one desire was to 
study. Hence, as soon as ever possible, he set off for Europe 
again. 

In 1534, he was back in the London Charterhouse. Here he 
took the oath to Henry VIII’s supremacy. Soon after, for 
reasons not by any means clear, he was in greatt thraldom, both 
bodyly and goosily, being, as one must conclude, confined to his 
cell and not allowed even the occasional liberties of a 
Carthusian monk. But Thomas Cromwell, high secretary to the 
Kynges grace, of his gentlenes set Boorde ait liberte and clernes of 
conscyence, a fact which Boorde remembered with much 
gratitude, as a letter written some two years later to Cromwell 
from Leith in Scotland, makes plain. Yow have my hartt, the 
letter goes, G shalbe sure of me to the uttermust off my poer power, 
Sor I am never able to mak yow amendes. It seems likely that 
Boorde, while out in the world as a great man’s physician, 
had met Cromwell and become intimate with him. There are, 
in this and other letters, a number of touches that give this 
impression. Cromwell, for instance, had at one time shown 
Boorde grett kyndness att bysheppes waltam, and invited him to 
visit him ons a quartter. Some time after this, Cromwell asked 
Boorde, while continuing his medical studies on the Continent, 
to take note of the state of feeling in high places there regarding 
Henry VIII’s attitude to Rome. It was when writing one of 
his reports on his investigations about this, that Boorde added 
a most interesting postscript to his letter—interesting because 
it tells of the cultivation of rhubarb in this country almost twa 
hundred years before it is generally recognized to have been 
grown here. I have senit to your mastershepp, Boorde writes, the 
seedes of reuberbe, the which came owtt of barbary. in thes partes ytt 
ys had for a gret tresure. The seedes be sowne in March, thyn; G@ when 
they be rootyd, they must be takyn upp, © sett every one of them a 
foote or more from a nother, G well watred, etc. 

It is possible that these rhubarb seeds were brought hack 
by some of the members of Charles V’s expedition, for 
Boorde was in Catalonia when the emprowe tok sheppyng in-tc 
Barbary. And Catalonia was not the only place that Andrew 

1 To Tunis, against Barbarossa. 
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Boorde visited during 1535. He was at Bordeaux and Toulouse 
also. At Toulouse, he fell sick, and had to stay there longer than 
he wished. By rst April of the following year he had made his 
way into Scotland, where for a time he was studying and 
practising medicine in a lytle unyversyte or study namyd Glasco. 
At this date he had studied in a variety of places: not only 
those just named, but Orleans, and Wittenberg as well. In 
Scotland, Boorde, having but a poor opinion of Scotsmen and 
their attitude to the English, managed to pass himself off 
as a skotysh manes sone, for I name my selff Karre, & so the Karres 
kallyth me cosyn, throw the which I am in the more faver, he tells 
Cromwell in the Leith letter. And in this same letter he adds 
the warning: trust yow no skott, for they wyll yowse flatteryng 
wordes, & all ys falsholde. Here again is an interesting side- 
light on other than Boorde’s own affairs, for he tells Cromwell 
he supposes there are in ynglond x thousand skottes & innumerable 
other alyons,t a point which troubles him much, for he adds, 
I never knew alyon goode to ynglonde, exceptt thei knew profytt and 
lucre should come to them. This in contrast to the condition of 
things zn all the partes off crystyndom that he had travelled in, 
where he knew nott-v. englysh men inhabytours, exceppt only skolers 
Sor lerning. 

After finishing his studies in Scotland, Boorde returned to 
London through Yorkshire. On the way back he had two 
horses stolen, and of this theft he tells Cromwell the details in 
a letter, written it would seem in the August of 1536. He also 
mentions something else which gives that first hint of shadow 
that future events were casting on his life. Ther be yn London 
certyn persons thatt owth me in mony and stuff liij’, the which my 
JSrendes gave me—they callyth me ‘appostata G all to nowght? & 
sayth they wyll troble me, & doth slawnder me by-hynd my bak off 
thynges that I shold do XX" years a-gone; & trewly they can 
nott prove yit, nor I never dydd ytt; the matter is, that I 
shold be conversant with women: other matteres they lay nott to my 
charge. 

Once more, soon after writing this letter, Boorde went to 
Europe. And while he was away, something happened which 
set him completely free of relygyon: the dissolution of the larger 

1 Aliens, 
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monasteries in England in 1538. He was no longer a monk, 
no longer a preste as he so often had styled himself. He was 
now, pure and simple, Andrew Borde, of Physycke, Doctor, as the 
colophon to his Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge makes 
clear. This Fyrst Boke was written in 1542, while he was at 
the Montpelier school of medicine. Here also he wrote two 
other books: A compendyous Regyment or a dyetary of Helth; and 
The Brevyary of Helth. Not long afterwards, at great pressure, 
he dyd wrett & make a bok in iiit dayes, and wretten with one old 
pene with out mendyng. This book was the Pryncyples of Astronamye. 
Unfortunately three of Boorde’s works were lost: A Boke of 
Sermons, lost by old noodle Time, a Treatyse upon Berdes, and much 
more important, The Itinerary of Europe. A smaller handbook, 
the Itinerary of England, still remains to us, but the one on 
Europe at Byshops-Waltam, viii myle from Wynchester in 
Hampshyre, one Thomas Cromwell had of me, we are told in the 
Fyrst Boke, and bycause he had many matiers of state to dyspache for 
al England, my boke was loste. Although written as early as 
1542, the Fyrst Boke of The Introduction of Knowledge was in the 
printer’s hands until 1547, or even later. It was designed to 
teache a man to speake parte of al maner of languages, to know the 
usage and fashyon of all maner of countres or regions as well as to 
calculate the value of the most parte of all maner of coynes of 
money current in those regions. The manuscript was entrusted 
to old Robert Coplande, the eldist printer of Ingland, and Boorde 
gives the reason for its having bene so long a pryntynge as lacke of 
money and paper. Perhaps too there was another reason. It was 
decided that the book should be illustrated with pyctures and to 
get those pyctures would seem to have been no easy matter. 
So long was the delay, that old Robert Coplande did not 
finish the book but left his successor, William Coplande, to 
bring it out in Robert’s old house in Flete strete at the sygne of the 
Rose Garland. And although its dedication was to the ryght 
honorable and gracyous lady Mary doughter of our soverayne kyng 
Henry the vitt, by the time it came out Edward VI had become 
England’s soverayne. 

While Boorde’s books were being printed, he lived first 
in London, then in Winchester, and then once more in London. 
All this time he practised the art of physic and made, we must 
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suppose, a satisfactory livelihood, for he seems to have acquired 
property at Winchester. Then at the very moment when all 
seemed to be going well with him the most serious charge of his 
life was brought against him. He was accused of keeping three 
whores at once in his house at Winchester. 

Who preferred this charge we do not know. There was much 
controversy about it after Boorde’s death but it was never 
proved or disproved, for Boorde did not live to stand his trial. 
A few years after Boorde’s death, John Ponet, Doctor of 
Divinity, published a book while he was Bishop of Winchester, 
wherein he stated that the charge was ‘trew and was so 
notoriously knowen that the matter cam to examination of the 
justices of the peace of whom dyverse be yet lyvinge’. In his 
opinion, Boorde kept these women ‘to serve not onely himself 
but also to help the virgin preests about in the contry, as it 
was provid. That they might with more ease and lesse payn 
keep their blessed virginitie’. On the other side, Anthony a 
Wood, more than a hundred years later, wrote that he had 
read somewhere (but he omitted to state where) that ‘the said 
three whores, as the bishop calls them, were only patients 
that occasionally recurred to his hous’. 

True or false the charge meant death to Boorde, and as we 
look back the shadow that was cast by this event is apt to 
linger, although the event itself has long since come and gone. 
The shadow even seems to lengthen and to deepen in intensity 
as we view it through that inverted focal triangle which the 
retro-perspective of history inevitably forces on our mental 
vision. Thus it is that those parts of Boorde’s life that were 
once well out of shade-range become perforce involved in 
gloom. The end of his life is seen before its beginning, even 
before its intermediate maturity. 

Life was not, however, all gloom to Boorde. He loved a 
Sayre gardain repleted wyth herbes of aromatyck and redolent Savours. 
He thought that a man should go to bed mery with no anger or 
hevyness, sorowe nor pencyfulness to trouble or disquyet him. He 
believed that a remedy for the dreaded syckenes of the prisons 
of his own day was to use perfumes or to smel to some odiferous 
savours. Perhaps some of his friends remembered this and came 
to him in his closse wards, bringing with them the Luneper, 
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Rosemary, Rysshes,1 Baye leves, Maierome,2 Frankinsence and 
bengauyn he loved so well, either to burn in a chaffyng-dyshe of 
coles, set to fume abrode in the chamber; or to commingle into that 
sweet pomeaunder ball for which he himself had concocted a 
most delightful and efficacious receipt. 


Nore.—The Early English Text Society in 1870 published Andrew 
Boorde’s The Fyrst Boke of The Introduction of Knowledge, The 
Dyetary, and extracts from The Brevyary, etc. Edited, with a life 
of Boorde, by F. J. Furnivall. 


1 Aromatic rush. 
2 Marjoram, or, according to John Maplet, Organie [ = Origan]. 


MEETING 


By BARBARA NORMAN 


It is as though a small brown bay 

were suddenly struck with a star 

hurtled from heaven, 

the rocks jagged 

and gripped back and diamond-daggered. 


So long slave to the will and swell of the slow wave, 
the pale body of sand now broken with long 
splinters of sapphire and silver-shivering, 

with the unspeakable ecstasy 

of dumb lips that at last have spoken—. 
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For G.B., who said come in, when others denied us hospitality. 


I am a man upo’ the lan’ 
An’ J am a silkie in the sea; 
From the ballad of the Grey Silkie of Sule Skerrie. 


Listen: I have found the home of my heart. Across the Sound from 
Aberdaron lies the holy isle to which three pilgrimages equal one to 
Rome. At the ruined abbey of St. Mary I will pray for the souls of 
my friends. The treasures of Britain, are they to be found in the fertile 
earth of the fields or in the bays of the south-west or in the seal cave 
to the east? For Merlin buried or planted somewhere in this island 


certain mystical properties. If I can find them you shall learn 
of them. 


Here I am, here I am, wrested, reeling. 
Can I dare? Can I plunge? ! 


Tees the hermit’s life? Into the fisherman-farmer’s? Three 
years have gone, the cycle is full again. Old questions rise 
to mock, but without that ram-horned battering of the ego; 
what am I, whence do I come, whither do I go? At times the 
ego sinks so low that I seem to have lost identity. What is one 
consciousness among rock-bones; in the great deeps of the 
living sea? 

Pilgrim roads run veinlike along the arm of the Welshwoman 
to end where she points into the ocean. It is as if physical forces 
were to indicate that there, beyond the rocky finger, is the 
heart of a spiritual cause. All the pilgrim ways leading to the 
beaches of embarkation are made sweet and welcoming with 
sacred wells. So that from waterspring to waterspring the 
questing saints drew towards their last home. 

An inhospitable mountain standing from the sea has called 
mystics since the sixth century. A grey mountain rising sheer 
1 From Soul In Space, by R. M. Rilke. 
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from waves. Less miracle, less wonder is there in the number 
of men buried in its earth than in the enigma of why it first 
became a magnet. To the long-thighed ones travelling the 
sacred roads, following the sun into the west. The finger of the 
Stone Mother points to it, and it is in the far west. But this 
cold hill descending into the sea has gulfs about her sides, 
through which grinning dogfish move in twenty fathoms of 
water. So old are her enchantments, so subtle, that we who 
cling to the vestiges of legendary past, sink unknowingly into 
the moulds of our race, becoming upon her shores Mankind in 
search of sign from heaven. We lose the I and Thou of world- 
identity. 

Ah, chapel by the sea, with grey and white headstones erect 
as birds on nesting ledges (white of razorbills’ breasts, grey of 
blackbacked gulls), I am leaving you and the mainland traffic 
and highways; with its green and yellow, gilded trees, the 
hyacinth-carpeted undergrowth of Lleyn, the fine-drawn 
shoulders of Yr Wyddfa withdrawn from primitive foothills. 

J., in waders, carries us in turn, like sacks, from the damp 
sand of the shallow beach, into the motor boat. The sea is 
almost calm, a summer calm in May. The inner side of an 
oyster shell, or silk shaken out in shallow folds. Over J.’s face, 
whose bronzed skin proclaims him seaman-farmer, reflections 
from the oyster-blue waves run clear with light. The suave, 
innocent-seeming faces of seafarers. You may know them by the 
radiance that streams from their cheeks and brows. Their 
wrinkles are fine trellises, their lips are cunning as they smile 
with mouths of men who have mastered fear. J.’s face is washed 
in light of a deceptive clearness. The brightness of sky, the 
glitter of wave transforms it into a transparency pleasing to 
the eye. 

The sea takes me: I care nothing for whether we make land- 
fall or not. I, so painfully introspective on shore, upon the sea 
live in the present and, Miracle! time does stand still on the 
waters between here and there. Two black islands fall away 
from us towards the Whistling Sands; coast and headland fall 
away. Cwrt Farm and the sheltered beach below, from which 
pilgrims set sail for their mecca; all these drift backward from 
the eyes. 
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Land falls away; world becomes two elements, water and 
air. The cockleshell in which we sit, how brave and gay it is, 
animate, nosing for home through the treacherous waves of 
the Sound. There are five of us aboard. The Ancient Mariner, 
blue-eyed Englishman (one of his eyes looks at you, the other 
is unfixed as if he saw either nothing or all things too blind- 
ingly), his face leathered by sea and wind, is lounging in the 
stern, clothed seemingly in garments salvaged from the sea. 
J.’s nephew, the young islander, steers, standing erect, his face 
inscrutable. Beside him J., sphinxlike, bland, O so bland and 
untouchable, with something of serpent and whirlpool at the 
core of his polite indifference, is the most male presence in the 
boat. It is only he who makes me feel I am a woman in a 
boatload of men. He is possessed of an ancient island virility, 
with his smile that tells nothing, and the strong thrust of his 
thighs. Fisherman, farmer, boat-builder, maker of lobster 
creels, he is probably, of all those now living on Ynys Enlli, the 
most close in spirit to the original islanders, who twenty years 
ago, disgusted by the coming of mainlanders, left their homes 
and went to live on the peninsula. There had been a king of 
Bardsey. Now the crown fell, the dynasty failed, patriarchal 
rule was abandoned. The farms, with their granite, buttressed 
yards, became distrustful strongholds. Unity under the king 
had given place to competitive suspicion. 

The old ruler went to the mainland to die; the minister 
walked out of his house one day, and never returned; the 
chapel was shut; the schoolhouse also. The island children go 
unlettered, working about the farms. They gather driftwood, 
and in the spring collect seabirds’ eggs for sale over the water. 

H. sits beside me, lost in visions of the past. Let the past 
sleep. The bones of the Faithful make a fertile earth. The past 
is too much with us. Ah, see those lamenting seagulls. They 
are the Now, the wings of the bright Present. This sea is too 
salt, too alive to admit of ghosts. But H. sees them; processions 
of saints lighting beacon fires in the cave near Braich y Pwll. 
Beacons speaking in fire-code: ‘We have come, holy men and 
seers. Put out your boats for us.’ In his mind he watches an 
answering flame rise up from the brow of Ynys Enlli. Maybe 
sometimes a watcher on the island, a forerunner of J., with a 
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twist to his soul, saw the pilgrims’ pyre, but sent no answering 
signal, quietly retreating down the mountain, feeling a kingli- 
ness in his blood at the thought of his power as an islandman, 
the power that lies in voluntary isolation. Drawing power to 
him, and maybe thinking: ‘On the third day after to-morrow 
(if it is clear weather), I shall suddenly appear to them on the 
waves, majestically, a sea creature battling with the current’: 
As the boat appeared to us that first time when it rounded the 
cliff and grew life-sized towards the beach, where we sat with 
straining eyes. Thus simply, seated on pale sand with H., eyes 
a-flicker from gazing at sunlit waves, did my life give one of its 
most unexpected twists. Perhaps major issues depend upon the 
fact that the sea was calm enough for us to cross the Sound 
that day. But as always, there is only an issue if one is daring 
and eager for what may lie ahead. 

From that day the island is in me. Before going there, my 
mood was placid and blank; now, a physical pain of yearning 
never leaves me: to be there again. The island has entered my 
consciousness—ever to leave it? Only personal issues, being 
intangible, shifting, are blurred. . 

H. sits beside me; in the stern the others gossip about dogs 
and sheep. H. turns to J., asking if there will be accommoda- 
tion for us when we land. With obvious enjoyment, J. says 
with a smile: none at all, but there are plenty of empty houses. 

H. is distressed. I do not care at all, being drunk on the 
smell of the sea. 

We do not move; it is the island that swings slowly round 
to meet us out of the blue and white ocean. A mountain stands 
sheer and aloof behind salty vapours. A rock disturbs the 
currents of the sea. She rides towards us; now we are within 
feet of the north-eastern cliffs. Maen Bugail, in her blackness 
and savagery resembling a wreck, lies in the distance of the 
Sound. She lies in the track of the tide which, forking at Pen 
Diban, the southern tip of the island, runs north-westward, 
and setting round the north headland, runs between her and 
Bardsey. The other tongue of the tide sets outside Careg yr 
Honwy, to meet the first stream over a mile from the island. 
From their mingling, a convulsion of water sets back against 
the sides of Enlli. 
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Now the black and lichen-yellow cliffs pass us. Nearer, 
nearer, close, close, until,the fangs of wet rock snap at us. 
Vicious fangs, how near they draw to us. But in this proximity 
there is safety, for we are in the backwash of the beating waves. 
Rock rises in galleries and on every shelf bird colonies are 
perched. Breasts of snow and eyes of amber. 

O look up there, a dog. Across the mountainside a sheep dog 
trots. 

The ramparts of the world of birds creep past. There is still 
no sign of any place where a man might build himself a habita- 
tion. 

The high ground falls away; it is the anchorage. Long arms 
of weed-covered, rock enfold us. On grey shingle we are 
received. Southward from us stands the red and white light- 
house. Before us the boats of the islanders, motor boats, a 
rowing boat, a great black one, eighty years old, of giant pro- 
portions. As if built for the use of trolls, it is used for transport- 
ing furniture, horses, cattle, sheep. The planks of her bottom 
are broken and weakened from the lashing hoofs of animals. 

J. says: you might try each farm for lodging; only four are 
occupied. Don’t try us, we are full up. There are plenty of 
empty houses. 

Empty houses. We are starving hungry, and have no supplies 
with us, no blankets or tent. But there is welcome from land, 
sea, and sky. Earth, here at the mountain’s back, is sweet and 
level, fertile. 

This craving for beauty. 

We go along the cart track that runs from the lighthouse in 
the south to the abbey ruins in the north. No room in the first 
house, none in the second. The third is empty; a ribbon of 
wood-smoke rises from a chimney in the fourth. A foxy dog 
barks at us from the meadow in front. A man appears in the 
doorway and goes in again. We walk down the sloping field; 
I tap at the open door. A Scots voice says: come in. 

We entered. In so doing we went into more than a farm 
kitchen, we took places in a dramatic play. The man regarded 
us, we regarded him. H. and I were apologetic in the doorway; _ 
a tall thin young man stared fiom one to the other of us out of 
brown amazed eyes. He seemed to stand for whole minutes 
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turned to stone in a downward movement in which he was 
arrested, only his eyes moving. 

So from that chance meeting, ripples began circling out- 
wards. My restless self (unwitting then) commenced at that 
moment another quest, seeking a place in the life of the island, 
beginning to sink roots in that earth. A quest for one of the 
treasures of Merlin, perhaps, or for something older than 
Merlin and witchcraft. What I seek is not anything to bring 
peace, but there is time for quietness when at the end of my 
days there shall come the desire such as the old poets and 
warriors knew, to join the quiet bones of the sleepers of Enlli 
in the churchyard round which the sea flings its green and 
purple. H. thinks he has found there one of the treasures of 
Britain. (At home now in the mountains, aware of the daylong 
crying of blackheaded gulls in the marshy riverfields, I yet 
hear more vividly in memory the breaking waves, the bird 
cries of the island of saints. There, flashing oystercatchers call 
from the Cafn. It might have been on this beach or on Porth 
Solfach that a pair of oystercatchers served Christ when, as a 
fugitive, He stumbled over wet rock and seaweed, His enemies 
gaining on Him. The black and white birds with sharp cries of 
apprehension and companionship, flew near as guides. Seeing 
His desolation and knowing that He would soon be captured, 
they winged swiftly and covered Him under seatangle as He 
lay faint upon the stones. He was passed by His pursuers, and 
so saved. For their service the birds were taken under the 
special protection of St. Bride, patron of Art and Beauty, 
becoming St. Bride’s Servants.) 

H. writes: a life of adventure . . . practicable on Bardsey in 
almost pure distillation. 


(To be continued) 
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HE little man left the cathedral after the Sunday morning 
fi Pai moving down the broad aisle with the rest of the 
worshippers. Outside the west porch he broke away from the 
throng and made his way towards the city park. 

He was short and slight; dressed in a black coat, pin-striped 
trousers and bowler hat. His clothes looked rather worn, 
especially so in the bright early summer sunlight. His small 
face was pale and thin and the pale blue eyes cast short quick 
glances upon the world about him, just as if they were referring 
one object to another like references in a book. 

He picked his way across the cathedral close dodging be- 
tween the grey pigeons that sauntered there in the sunlight, 
city birds who did not attempt to get from under foot. 

The lime trees were in full glossy leaf, and their tiny golden 
jackets lay thick upon the cobbles where they had fallen during 
the week, forming very large golden bracelets. 

He left the close and passed through the alley-way, known 
as the Tailors Walk, out into Southgate Street, the street empty 
and warm. The sunlight on the near pavement being too 
strong for his eyes, he crossed over to walk in the shadow of the 
buildings on the other side. 

Inside the park he found his usual seat which was under the 
first of the tall elm trees on the left hand side as he went in. 
The long avenue of elms stretched right across the green 
space to the entrance at the other side. Here he always went to 
sit after Sunday morning service when it was warm enough. 

He sat rather stiffly with his blue veined hands resting upon 
his narrow thighs. 

Like a small animal he was that had come out of a long 
winter’s hibernation at last, to show his pale face to the 
sun. 

He sat and began to wonder, to wonder what he would do if 
money were to come his way. Not a vast sum, his imagination 
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probably did not stretch to any big sums, but he thought of 
two or three thousand pounds like the bequests in the wills 
that came to his notice in the clerk’s office of Messrs. Whatley 
and Whatley, Solicitors. 

The text of the Canon’s sermon had been ‘Unto him that 
hath shall be given’. 

He had very little. Four or five hundred pounds saved out 
of his modest wages earned with his honest and painstaking 
service during the thirty-five years with Messrs. Whatley and 
Whatley. 

How would it be when he must retire, he wondered. Soon 
he would be expected to retire, in a year or two say, and little 
more could be saved in that time. 

Yes, three thousand pounds, just suppose three thousand 
pounds caine to him to-morrow, what would he do with it. 
What, what, what. . . 

Home. He had forgotten what home was really like, what it 
really meant. But Mrs. Meadows’ lodgings were most com- 
fortable and clean. Mrs. Meadows was friendly and kind. No, 
he couldn’t start a home. How could he? 

You must begin a home when young. He hadn’t married, 
and for some years now he had been quite comfortable at No. 7 
Park Road Villas. His bedroom looked over the park. He did 
not want to change that now. 

Yet sometimes there came the fear that it would all end, no 
matter what he did. Whatever would he do if No. 7 were no 
longer .. . no longer . . . well, his home? Mrs. Meadows was 
so good, so kind. They had always got on well together. At 
times he felt that Mrs. Meadows got anxious about him, say 
when he caught cold or had to work late at the office. 

It was funny there had never been a mention of Mr. 
Meadows during all the years at No. 7. He had never ques- 
tioned his landlady, and she had never offered him information. 
He took it that she was a widow. 

No, perhaps three thousand pounds wouldn’t be much use. 
It couldn’t purchase this present for him so that he would be 
sure of its future. If only he might purchase a security against 
change, that was so hard for one at his age. But it wouldn’t, 
it couldn’t. 
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He ought to have thought about a home years ago, but 
somehow he never had. 

The little man shook his head. Unconsciously he thought to 
shake out this lump of thought, this worry that seemed to be 
lodged there, inside. 

He looked across at the children playing upon the turf. A 
little fat child ran crying to its nurse. Other nurses and some 
mothers were getting ready to wheel their children home in 
smart perambulators. 

Sparrows hopped along the gravel drive now and again, 
flitting away at the approach of anyone. They appeared to be 
playing a game of popping in and out of the light and shadow 
spread under the trees. 

One by one the city clocks chimed out the half hour past 
midday. 

He got up from his seat, paused a moment, then turned and 
followed the drive across the park to the other entrance at the 
opposite side. 

No. 7 was a pleasant little villa, perhaps a Regency villa, 
with long narrow sash windows on the first and ground floors. 
Over the narrow green door was a pretty fanlight. It was one 
of a row. A row of villas not quite so elegant as they might 
have been, yet still very neat and painted white. 

He let himself in. Mrs. Meadows must have heard him, for 
she called out, ‘Come along right away, Mr. Epping, dinner is 
ready right now.’ 

“Thank you, Mrs. Meadows,’ he said, going along the 
passageway into the little living room at the back of the house. 
On the way, he hung his bowler on a peg. 

Just as he was sitting down at the table it struck him most 
forcibly, the comfort, the pleasantness, the homeliness of it all. 
It all seemed so right and natural; almost as if it were all his. 
He had lived there so many years. 

“Will you carve, please, Mr. Epping, and I’ll bring in the vege- 
tables,’ said Mrs. Meadows, placing a small joint on the table. 

Yes, very pleasant, everything so nice. Mr. Epping began to 
carve the leg of lamb. It was funny how this particular trend 
of thought would persist in his mind. It occasionally happened 
so after long intervals. 
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Home, home, a wife, a family, a man should have all these 
things. 

Mrs. Meadows disturbed these thoughts with her chatter. 
How big was the cathedral congregation? Who of the city 
notables was there? Which of the canons was preaching? 

Mr. Epping, glad perhaps to be taken out of himself, replied 
attentively. But he was able to notice how carefully neat, tidy, 
and pleasant his landlady was. Her neat grey hair, kind soft 
face. She was short, just about his height; half an inch shorter 
perhaps. There was no one in all the city more respectable 
than she was. And to-day her weekly respectability had 
reached its Sunday peak. 

Yet he had noticed it all before. He’d noted it all to himself 
many, almost every Sunday, so long as he could remember. 

‘Oh, Mr. Epping, I’m going out this afternoon. I’m going 
round to my sister’s in Northgate Street, to see Emily. [ll put 
your tea out ready, you’ll know what do do, won’t you?’ 

‘Yes, yes, Mrs. Meadows, thank you, of course I know what 
to do.’ 

Of course he did. Wasn’t he quite at home there. How long 
had he been staying at No. 7. 

That was Mrs. Meadows’ way. That was her household 
phrase. Using it whenever she intended going out, leaving her 
lodger to take care of himself the while. 

Oh, it was all so natural, the fruit of how many years of 
lodger and landlady, nine or ten years, wasn’t it? She must 
have said just the same thing to Mr. Meadows. Only it must 
have been, ‘Oh George, Oh Bill, or Oh Frank.’ 

It was funny that he’d never heard her mention Mr. 
Meadows. 

‘If you’d like, Mr. Epping, my sister would be most pleased 
to see you, too. Bit of company would be a change for you, 
away from here.’ 

‘Well, thank you, but really I don’t know. I’m sure your 
sister would rather see you alone.’ 

‘No, not at all. I’m only going over for a cup and a gossip. 
Come along if you’d like. It will be a nice walk across the 
Park.’ 

‘Well, it’s very kind of you, Mrs. Meadows, very kind.’ 
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So it was agreed, and the meal was finished. Mrs. Meadows 
cleared away and went upstairs. Mr. Epping sat by the 
window. 

It was about three o’clock when they left No. 7 to cross the 
park on their way to Northgate Street. 

They walked slowly, saying little. Mrs. Meadows spoke with 
pleasantness of the weather, the park, the flower beds. Mr. 
Epping added a brief assent. 

How old was he, he asked himself. Sixty-seven. Mrs. 
Meadows did not look less than fifty-eight. 

Very rarely they went out together, and when they hap- 
pened to do so, there was more than a little ceremony. Both 
employed an elaborate deference, so different from their plain 
at home manners. 

‘Oh, Mr. Epping, do look . . .’ 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Meadows, indeed .. .” 

They seemed to be playing false with one another as though 
they wanted to conceal something, one from the other. 

Perhaps they were both glad to reach Gate Prospect, at last, 
where Emily Starcher lived, modestly independent. 

Once indoors, the two sisters left the little man alone in the 
sitting-room with a Sunday newspaper, whilst they went up- 
stairs to Emily’s room for a private sisters’ gossip. They sat in 
a pool of sunlight that swelled out from the bay window. Mrs. 
Meadows took off her hat and threw it lightly upon the white 
counterpane of her sister’s brass bedstead. 

They talked of family affairs or parish affairs, until both 
these subjects were exhausted. The conversation shrank in 
scope to their own two selves. 

‘You’ve brought Mr. Epping with you, Edith,’ said Emily 
Starcher idly. 

“Yes, Emily, do him good, don’t you think?’ 

“Why, yes, I wasn’t meaning anything. Has he got any 
people, Edith?’ 

‘Not that I know of. He’s always struck me as being very 
solitary.’ 

“Yes. A pity. How long have you had him now?’ 

‘Oh. It must be ten years now. He came the same year that 
Aunt Hetty Ann died. Yes, ten years this July.’ 
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‘I wonder, Edith, you didn’t take a lady lodger.’ 

“Why, Emmy, they never stay long, you know. Men lodgers 
always last longer.’ 

“Yes, I suppose you’re right.’ 

Emily Starcher began to follow the pattern of the green 
linoleum with the toe of her shoe. Their conversation paused, 
and then she said, ‘ It’s a pity, isn’t it, Edith, about... .’ 

Her sister had quickly caught the inference of what she was 
saying, it was only too obvious to Edith, and she brought 
Emily up short. 

“Yes, it is a pity, Emily,’ said Edith, a little tartly. 

‘Does he know Edith?’ 

‘Why no, Emmy. Why ever should he?’ 

‘Poor Mr. Epping, I’m thinking. But anyway, we’d better 
go down and get tea ready,’ said Emily, briskly. 

Edith was staring out of the window at the houses opposite. 
After a pause she said, ‘Things are all right as they are, 
Emmy. Everything’s well in the garden.’ 

The two sisters went downstairs. 

Their approach disturbed Mr. Epping’s train of thought. 
He’d read very little of the paper. He had been thinking, and 
had managed to reach a decision anyway. To-night he would 
speak to Mrs. Meadows. ‘Oh Mrs. Meadows, may I speak to 
you a moment,’ he heard himself saying. 

Emily burst into the room saying, ‘ We have left you to 
yourself. How rude! Just like two sisters. Never mind, I’ve come 
to lay tea. It won’t be long now.’ 

‘Not at all, I’m sure,’ murmured Mr. Epping. 

When Mrs. Meadows came into the room he felt rather un- 
comfortable, a little guilty. Then he began to doubt himself, 
and wondered if, before the day was out, he would be able to 
bring himself to speak to her of what he had in mind. 

He began to wish that he had never made up his mind. 
Decisions are too much for meek black-coated clerks. No doubt 
the years had covered over and buried many a mild intention 
of Mr. Epping’s, and no doubt Sunday would smother yet 
another. 

But he showed no loss of composure at table, and took his 
tea nicely with the two sisters who felt quite at home with him. 
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He even agreed to accompany them to Evensong at Emily 
Starcher’s parish church, St. Saviour’s. 

When at last they were both back at No. 7, Mrs. Meadows 
began preparing supper, and she was declaring to Mr. Epping 
how she had enjoyed the afternoon, and what a pleasant 
change it had been. Mr. Epping sat in an armchair drawn 
back from the empty fireplace. 

The little man was silent, and one moment full of courage, 
and the next full of apprehension. 

‘Gome, Mr. Epping, supper is ready,’ said his landlady 
brightly, seating herself at the table. 

Mr. Epping rose, walked slowly over to his chair, and stood 
beside it with one hand on the back. 

There must have been something very unusual about this, 
for Mrs. Meadows looked up, puzzled. 

“Mrs. Meadows,’ he blurted out, ‘I want to speak to you a 
minute.’ 

Good Lord, whatever was he going to say. Did he want to 
leave? Ah, Heavens, thought the little woman. 

‘What is it, Mr. Epping?’ 

‘Mrs. Meadows,’ he gulped, ‘I have five hundred pounds. 
Will you marry me?’ 

With that pronouncement he sat down and stared disconso- 
lately into the fireplace. The poor man, having at last carried 
out a decision, was so relieved that he felt the matter was now 
as good as finished with. Mrs. Meadows’ voice, her words, her 
meaning, made him start, they were almost unexpected. 

‘Well, Mr. Epping, this is a situation as ever was,’ said 
Mrs. Meadows, looking into the fireplace likewise. 

“Yes, I can say that I am honoured, and the more is the 
pity that it’s beyond my power to accept. I suppose you’ve taken 
me for a widow, Mr. Epping, the more’s the pity. I’m not rid 
of Mr. Meadows. I thank you all the same, with all my heart, 
for your kind offer.’ 

Something tightened in her throat, and in Mr. Epping’s 
too. 

‘Will you have some cold lamb, Mr. Epping,’ the poor 
woman managed to ask. 

“Thank you, thank you,’ murmured the lodger, struggling 
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back to himself. The anxiety he had experienced all that after- 
noon and evening had now gone out like an extinguished lamp, 
and he was aware again of the old normality between them. 
He looked up and smiled, and in a tone touching on con- 
dolence, he declared he was sorry, very sorry. Then he added 
bashfully, “I was thinking we might settle down together at 
our time of life.’ 

‘A good thought, I’m sure, Mr. Epping,’ said his landlady, 
handing Mr. Epping his plate of cold lamb. She sighed. 

‘Let’s have things just as they are, and see what the future 
holds, Mr. Epping.’ 

The little man felt it was his turn to say ‘thank you’, and 
did so. 
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THE LITTLE PEAR TREE 


ANN CHADWICK 


HE voices came pushing their lean intruding noses around 

and under her door. They pressed against the child, 

touched her with cold, wet noses. Her mind rose from the 

page of Latin Grammar unreluctantly, attended for a moment. 

Well, what were you going to say? insisted her father’s 
voice heavily. 

Nothing—just that. I think it’s a funny thing to spend 
money on when you’re always telling me to be so careful.. Her 
mother’s voice tilted its vicious head in invitation to attack. 
Her father’s fell upon it furiously and they rolled snapping 
and raving at her feet. 

She knew the fierce and dreary pattern of their quarrel. 
She put down her pencil and looked past the books before her, 
out into the wet garden. 

Still, and poised against the silent motion of the rain, a 
little pear tree stood: silverly gleaming. A single leaf hung 
motionless, detached, and did not stir when the wind passed 
the window, sighing. The child fixed her look on the delicate 
shape of the tree, and the voices, sparring and scuffling, 
ceased to disturb her. 

She went, and shaped her hand around one of the low 
branches, and took the branch in her hand. The living wood, 
with its cold, wet, barken surface, lay in her hand. She 
remembered this. 

Through a gap in the hills, a little train of people came 
winding towards the garden. They were women, and the 
bright colours of their dress sent the mist rolling back and 
flashed in the pale light that comes after the storm. Ochre and 
orange, and yellow, green, red. White-stockinged, yellow- 
slippered; and on their heads yellow willow baskets of oranges. 
They walked heaving, swinging: Blue, and purple skirts, with 
lettuce-green petticoats seen under. An orange fell, and the 
sun glanced and flickered and brightly blazed among them. 
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One came walking proudly, naked, with bare feet, brown. 
Between her round breasts a satin sash said ‘Miss Seville’. 
She had curly black hair and smiling teeth. But the child 
waited. 

And then among them, walking gravely, with a sweet look, 
came the King of Spain’s Daughter, in a soft black dress. 
She had a lace collar of silver, and high dressed hair, with a 
coronet of pearls. Her slender white hands. 

The child knelt and held out both hands: in one a silver 
nutmeg, in one a golden pear. The lips of the King of Spain’s 
Daughter parted in pleasure and amazement, and bending 
closer, she gazed deep into the child’s eyes with her large, 
grey, bright eyes. The child breathing, looked back; and one 
and another they became one, and another. The dark moment 
hesitated, and then something soft and furry and curlingly 
horrible brushed her. One of the voices. And another bumped 
rudely. 

Tears came suddenly, filling her. The mist hung and 
faltered. The rain moved and chilled. Weeping, the child was 
left with the cold branch under her hand. The voices, absorbed, 
unconscious, blind and hot, pressed and touched about her. 

She wielded the branch, and drove them yelping. With 
white lips, abusing their dog’s bodies she advanced. They 
screamed and howled. Eyes blazing, throat tight, she sprang 
and overcame them. She flung the pear tree from her and 
slammed the door. 

The books gleamed palely. It had grown dusk. From 
another room her father’s voice shouted harshly. Shut up 
O shut up! You'll drive me crazy! Sobbing, her mother’s 
voice hiccoughed, Selfish beast! Selfish beast! 
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THE GOTHIC LINE 


by RANDALL SWINGLER 


I 
Rimini Rimini even the ghosts of lovers 
Have fled. All memory’s dead as the air. 
Only the slithering tanks more human than us 
Can live in this grey pre-glacial waste. 


Ah Rimini, not a phantom of rose remains, 

Not an ebony gesture of an old ship in the sands. 
Nothing. There is no sky. Volcanic fumes 

And a dark smell oppress the mud. 


Nothing lives here but crawls 
Between black craters of gutted farms. 
Earth like a sick animal 

Sweats and shivers in a malarial fever. 


And we, blind termites, lost to everything 
But a mechanical instinct, creep on 
Creep on eating a way through ruin. 


2 
Now all my effort must be iron and anger. 
For as you enter the region of struggle 
The radiant arcs of force subtend a future 
Which by their curve we measure, 


But at the heart of tension all is blackness: 
Every eminence of time is razed to the ground, 
And at this moment of nothing where I pass 
My chance of non-existence, I am blind. 


Just for this moment he seems to triumph. 

No bronze glory softens our haggard landscape. 
Man fights and destroys without hope or love. 
And if we live, nothing is solved: 
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Only the simple terminals will be sharpened 
And the old antagonists come out of the wood 
To face each other like the lion and panther. 
Nothing will be defeated but our fear. 


If we live—But I who live by my love 

And by my love create, feel, know, 

Must enter this region where love cannot go, 
Must in this moment be what most I hate. 


And yet because it is my love which here I negate, 
Because this instant’s life is the knowledge of death, 
Because we handle fate like a bren gun and have learned to 
hate, 
Life is assured, and some world will be saved. 
Coriano Ridge : September, 1944. 


YOUNG INDIAN 


By Rayner S. UNWIN 


This sun has laughed men into bondage 

And withers the soul. Pity departs 

Once you have walled up your heart (step to 

The indolent shade, for the heat like 

A cage on one’s head presses downward) 

These are my hands, and this is my soil, 

Crumble-dust dry, but ah, how the mud 

Spurts from the heavy-flung rain. ‘Come now ” 

You will say, ‘Why do you not furrow 

And garner, pacing the suh with your 

Labour, thrift with your pride?’ Tragedy 

This. Pride faded with plenty, the 

Usurer corners our thrift. We lie 

In the stream-bed of life like worn stones, 

Content that the surge and ambition 

Surround us, nor ever we move— 

And fields will be ploughed and the future 
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Carved out with our sweat, but not now— 
(How sweet is this shade and how hot shines 
The basilisk sun). These are my hands, 

I have deadened my mind for it cried 
Unrequited for food; still I hate 

_ And I love, but drowsily cannot 
Distinguish envy and service, nor 

Why the blood in my mouth tastes so sweet 
To my rage (is it betel or blood, 

Does it matter? You strike and I spit) 

Yet the eyeless solicit the blind 

For gifts that they hate— 


If a child who 

Gallops desire till he stumbles is 
Thrown by a phrase, you teach him the words; 
We also want, but wrangle the cause, 
Consumation is somewhere, oh search 
It out for us, meanwhile we will squat 
In the dust, our glazed eyes outstaring 
The fugitive time, without sorrow, 
Sans joy, to wait whilst the trembling 
Sun wheels from the zenith; then will our 
Shadows, crippled at noon, grow giant 
And girdle the earth. 

These are our hands... 
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POEMS FROM INDIA BY MEMBERS OF THE FORCES. 
Chosen by R. N. Currey and R. V. Gisson. Cumberledge, 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 

INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Srinivasa IvENGAR. Karnatak, Bombay. Rs. 6. 

Tue title of Messrs. Currey and Gibson’s anthology, and to 

some extent its arrangement, offer us three legitimate avenues 

for appraising the collection: as poems, as poems from India, and 
as poems by members of the armed forces (though by no means all 
the contributors were offensively armed). The late Alun Lewis, 
the shadow of whose death in the Arakan has hung almost 
palpably over the compilers, was a poet of egregious promise 
and, it will probably be conceded, of achievement as well. In 
the five pieces included here, he answers the other roll-calls 
also: his writing, that is to say, is significantly affected both by 
being in India and by being a soldier. He differs from his 
nearest competitors (and the standard seems to me to be higher 
than in other service anthologies that I have come across) 
chiefly in a more sustained articulation, but I would not say 
that he dominates the collection as he does the preface. Nor 
can it be entirely, or even chiefly, his example that has set 
others seeking to express their reactions to their surroundings 
with an intensity which I judge to be peculiar to this theatre 
of war. The Taj Mahal creeps in, but the expected clichés are 
rare. On the contrary one is made aware, again and again, of 
the haunting compulsion of the quotidian Indian scene, the 
continuous summons to feel deeply but to feel alone. A re- 
current symbol—not unnatural in the circumstances of service 
in the East (see Citizen B.O.R. Speaking) —is the woman-out-of- 
reach. Lewis starts off the procession with ‘the young girls in 
purple always avoiding us’. R. N. Currey’s honest attention 
to the Hindu pantheon is diverted by 

‘Women with vessels held against full breasts. 
Walking with queen-like carriage to the place 
Where a whole street draws water...’ 
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Paul Widdows addresses the vision directly, but only on paper. 
As one reads on, a frieze forms itself (and nothing could be 
more archetypically Indian) such as thousands must have 
memorized, looking out in the early morning as the troop- 
train stops at a country halt, or strolling down to the stream 
for a solitary smoke at dusk. Women with vessels ... saris, dim- 
ness and dreaming .. . always avoiding us. Yet, despite the frustra- 
tion (a more subtle one than might appear) das Ewigweibliche 
zieht uns hinan. And in the interval there is poetry. 

There is, however, Stephen Fenlaugh, in whom the women 
‘like the stale statistics/of an Indian famine’ arouse only a 
sharp longing ‘for ripe fulness and laughter/in girls that 
are English’. Indeed, a whole section of this anthology is 
labelled ‘Nostalgia’, and its most unashamed example won the 
Viceroy’s prize in the competition out of which the collection 
actually grew. And there were not only the women with 
vessels, the lovely frieze at dawn and evening. There were the 
dead women, scarcely more remote, demanding of the witness 
something more than stale statistics. One and a half million 
slain by the Bengal famine may not have choked a world 
supping full of horrors, but some who had to see it sought a 
fierce relief in verse. As for the battlefield, 


‘ Death is a matter of statistics . . . 
Ten out of ten means you are dead.’ 


That (by Barry Conrad Amiel, Royal Artillery) could 
clearly have been conceived in Normandy or the Western 
Desert; and although there is moving battle-poetry here, and 
although Imphal and Kohima and the Chindwin are names 
that should occur in the familiar ballads of our race, it is to 
the section on “The Indian Scene’ that one turns back as the 
real justification for this anthology of impact. That labelled 
‘Ex-India’ would, I feel, have been better omitted altogether, 
on considerations not of merit but of relevance. It was a pity 
also, since only three Indian contributors (two women and a 
man) could apparently be found, to include their work at all 
in this particular collection, where they inevitably wear a 
somewhat jostled air. 

Whatever the difficulties may have been that confronted the 
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‘Proper Treatment’ 
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{ ‘Cogene’ is a ‘ treatment’ 
for the relief of headaches, rheu- 
matism and all other nerve pains. 
It is an easy treatment — one 
tablet taken in a little water — 
but it can claim to be a “proper 
and profitable” one, since it is the 
result of experiment and research. 


q ‘ Cogene ’ is a direct outcome 
of one of the latest discoveries of 
medical science — that a small 
quantity of a powerful drug will 
do the work of a large dose pro- 
vided that it is backed by the right 
combination of other drugs in the 
right proportions, In * Cogene ¢ 
four drugs (three of them pain 
relievers and the fourth a stimu- 
lant) have been scientifically 


of Pain 


qj “ Treatment is easy, thought is hard, but 
treatment after thought is proper and profitable” 
was one of the precepts of Hippocrates, 
the Greek 
lived about 


“Father of Medicine’? who 


400 B.C. 


blended to produce an analgesic 
which will ‘reach’ the most 
harassing nerve pain in a very 
short time, and yet leave no harm- 
ful after-effects. 


{ But—a word of warning 
—never forget that while‘ Cogene’ 
will relieve the pain, it cannot 
remove the cause of the pain: 
only your doctor or dentist can 
do that. Supplies are limited, 
but your chemist will see you get 
your share. Price 1/13d. a tube. 


COGENE 


Regd. Trade Mark Brand Tablets 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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compilers in tapping Indian sources, it certainly does not mean 
that there is no good English poetry being written by Indians. 
This is a pregnant moment to ponder the categorical state- 
ment on the jacket of Professor Srinivasa Iyengar’s painstaking 
book that ‘Indo-Anglian literature . . . in its range and record 
of achievement, comes next only to English and American 
literature, and is far ahead of the literatures of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa’. There are several valid objec- 
tions to that word ‘Indo-Anglian’, and in India it can usually 
open the door to.a lively controversy. But there is no doubt at 
all that recent years have seen a greatly increased activity 
among Indian writers in English, and the esthetics, politics 
and economics of the business have been discussed in books 
and pamphlets, in articles and at conferences (e.g. last year’s 
Indian P.E.N. meeting at Jaipur). Aided by a research grant 
from Bombay University, and with the zeal of a Saintsbury, 
Professor Iyengar has applied himself to a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the Indian contribution to English literature during the 
past hundred years. ‘It is a strange story,’ he begins. And for a 
reviewer it is altogether too tempting a topic. Disagreement 
here and there with his verdicts, questions of who should have 
been mentioned and who should not, in this packed com- 
mentary on poets, novelists, orators, critics, philosophers, and 
playwrights adopting a foreign language with unique success 
—these must be waived in a brief notice. Many readers in this 
country, by following up a few of the author’s signposts, could 
with pleasure and profit help to reverse the judgment of the 
Duke of Wellington that the public mind cannot be brought to 
bear on anything Indian. The important questions for us are 
(i) what is to be the future of the English language in Indian 
culture, (ii) is this extensive activity in English detrimental to 
the survival and development of the vernacular literatures, 
and (iii) are we to regard ‘Indo-English’ as a ‘contribution’ to 
our own literature or as a distinct growth with its own condi- 
tions and standards? 

My own answers would be (i) the use of English in India is 
likely to increase for literary as well as other purposes, and it 
is up to us to encourage it by offering a market for cultural 
exports. (ii) Even Macaulay, with his honest but nowadays 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


Edith Sitwell 
FANFARE FOR ELIZABETH 


In creating this memorable picture of a potentially 
great Queen, Miss Sitwell has drawn on a deep know- 
ledge of the period, and on her artistic brilliance to 
evoke the lavish scenes of the Court and of Nursery 
Palace at Hunsdon, where this great drama of English 


History was played out. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Johre Palmer 
COMIC CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE 


John Palmer, who succeeded Max Beerbohm as 
dramatic critic of the Saturday Review, won universal 
praise with his studies of Moliére, Ben Jonson, The 
Modern French Theatre, Political Characters of Shake- 
speare, etc. This latest work, completed just before 
his death, contains brilliant studies of Berowne, Touch- 
stone, Shylock, Bottom, Beatrice and Benedick. 8s. 6d. 


John Buxton 
ATROPOS AND OTHER POEMS 


The Poetry Review, writing of John Buxton’s earlier 
collection of verse, Such Liberty, said “‘It has the 


individuality of all worthwhile creative work... . He 
is an observer and recorder of exceptional power and 
beauty.” 4s. 6d. 
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unpopular notions of ‘improving the natives’, expected the 
new class of English-educated Indians to ‘refine the vernacular 
dialects of the country’, and it is a matter of historical fact 
that the contact with European culture has stimulated instead 
of retarding the vigorous development of the great Indian 
languages. (iii) The great names (and there are more of them 
than some of us might think) have as good a title as Conrad to 
enter English literature, but there is a large and growing body 
of work which makes one think that, even to some extent 
linguistically, India may be developing a separate literature 
to which we shall have the same fortunate ease of access as to 
that of the United States. 

Either way the prospects are, I believe, sufficiently interest- 
ing to attract English students to the subject which Professor 
Iyengar and other Indians have so enthusiastically tackled. 

FRANCIS WATSON 


THE PENDULUM OF POLITICS. Ausrey Jones. Faber. 

85. 6d. 

SoME excellent writers in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw Scepticism as the harbinger of final peace and justice 
upon earth. Not so, in these new hungry ’forties, Captain 
Aubrey Jones: ‘It was the Liberal who sowed,’ he writes, ‘and 
it is the Communist who is reaping. This, the role of the 
Liberal as precursor to the Communist, of doubt as the 
herald to destruction, will be found repeated in field after 
field.’ 

The Pendulum of Politics is an extremely well-written book, 
and should be read particularly by folks like myself who dis- 
agree with the author’s conclusions; like the various works of 
that admirably old-fashioned Radical, George Orwell, Captain 
Jones’s book has the merit of an individual point of view, a 
conception arrived at by personal experience of life in widely 
differing social classes. ‘The author is the son of a Welsh mine 
worker, and took a distinguished degree at the London School 
of Economics; in his young days, he tells us (he is round about 
thirty at present), he was a ‘progressive’, laughed at Low’s 
cartoons, and read the Manchester Guardian. Now he has put 
away childish things, and given his allegiance to the Conser- 
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Nist Dominus 


This book deals fully and sympa- 
thetically with the problem of the 
future status of Palestine. It is the 
first to discuss, without partisan- 
ship, the question and influence of 
Zionism in that country, and to 
tell the story of the Zionist-Arab 
struggle without the natural bias of 
Jew or Arab. The author lived in 
the Middle East for many years and 
had personal acquaintance with the 
leaders of both parties. 8s 6d net 
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vative party—‘not betraying the traditions of my fathers; on 
the contrary, being loyal to them.’ 

With some of his criticisms of the Liberal and Socialist 
positions, I myself, as a Radical of sorts, profoundly agree; it 
would do the Eton Red-tie Brigade nothing but good -to read 
this book, a refreshing change from the ‘proletarian’ myth of 
the ’thirties. It’s unfortunate, though, that Captain Jones, who 
has too much horse sense to fall for New Writing, has a concep- 
tion of aristocracy that is some fifty years out of date. He should 
have remembered the words of that other miner’s son, D. H. 
Lawrence, writing to Lady Ottoline Morrell, in 1916: ‘Art is 
degraded beneath mention, trampled under the choice of a 
free democracy, a public opinion. But then, I think ‘‘aristo- 
cracy”’ is just as pernicious, only it is much more dead.’ 

I feel that Captain Jones was rather superficially ‘ con- 
verted’; like C. S. Lewis (‘ When I was an Atheist ...’), he 
sees the foolish past robed in deadly black and the present 
opinion clothed in the garments of righteousness. The sudden 
swing of the pendulum makes him suspect a Bolshevik bomb in 
the china cabinet of a moderate Socialist such as Mr. Attlee; 
and is it true to say (p. 51) that the leaders of National Socialist 
Germany were ‘plebeian’? Is not that taking the Nuremburg 
defence of Goering and von Papen at its face value? 

As a very amateur historian, I would question, too, the idea 
behind Captain Jones’s title; I think it truer to say that the 
general political opinion of Western Europe in fifty years’ time 
will be, not a simple reaction against current Liberal and 
Socialist thought, but the product of a compromise between 
that and the most enduring of Conservative traditions. And, 
remembering Gide’s Retour de l’U.R.S.S., a book similar to 
Dickens’s American Notes, I think that the future of Russia may 
not resemble the past of Nazi Germany as closely as Captain 
Jones suggests ; Stardust in Hollywood ‘might be more the 
equivalent. R. C. CourcHini 
NEW DIRECTIONS. g. Edited by James Laucuurn. New 

Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 3 dollars and 75 cents. 

THERE is, to-day, a universal consciousness of moral and intel- 
lectual confusion. Though the writer is expected and required 
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to have progressive ideas, his responsibility as a guide through 
this chaos can only be fulfilled if his work is comprehensible to 
a more general audience than is provided by himself and his 
self-instructed initiates. The greatest writer is he who shocks 
by his very clarity, and there are signs everywhere that readers 
are rejecting the once fashionable artists who proclaimed their 
own importance by covering their work in a veil of obscurity. 

Since he founded New Directions, James Laughlin has been 
the mentor of experimental literature in the United States. 
He has performed his task with integrity, never allowing his 
publishing house to become a circus-ring for spurious com- 
mercializations of the extraordinary, and it is natural that in 
this, his ninth annual miscellany, he shows some chagrin, for 
the ‘avant-garde’ he fostered is now straggling in the rear. 

Laughlin uses his introduction as a confessional, and admits 
that his new directions have proved dead ends, but his editorial 
acumen is hardly equal to his critical conscience and New 
Directions 9 contains most of the pre-war dissentient styles. 

Kafka is represented by three fables that seem both delicate 
and direct in such company, his voice has an unreal sound 
transposed into Goodman’s The Knight, and is a grossly per- 
verted echo in many of the other prose writers. The rest of the 
collection is for the most part a gathering of the Old Masters 
of the unconventional, such as Henry Miller, William Carlos 
Williams, and David de Jong. 

Almost all of his writers were known before the war, and the 
inclusion of the nineteenth century Comte de Lautreamont and 
of Henri Barzun, whose most important work was written 
before 1914, may not be so much an act of ‘ancestor-worship’ 
as of desperation with a cracked and drying cruse. 

We, in England, have been quicker than the Americans to 
reject the esoteric in Literature, and the two English poets in 
New Directions 9 write with a directness that is yet more poetical 
than all the typographers’ Bacchanalia that pretend at 
poetry. 

It is hard to appreciate an attack on cheap publishing in a 
book that sells at such a forbidding price, but Farrell is a 
scholar, and though his tract has the same unselective and 
humourless thoroughness that marred Studs Lonigan, this, with 
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Arrangements are now complete for the eventual publication 
of five outstanding additions to Constable’s already important 
series of Victorian Biographies. In each case the work is based 
on new and unpublished material of the highest significance, so 
that the books can fairly be expected to become the standard 
authorities on their various subjects. No sequence or date of 
publication can yet be given ; but work is in full progress, and 
the volumes will appear as and when they are ready. 
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the editor’s introduction, Alex Comfort’s The Soldiers, and 
some poems by the French poet and resistance leader, Paul 
Eward, are the selections most likely to interest English 
readers. For the rest, James Laughlin’s ‘gallery of divergent 
literary trends’ is like an exhibition of modern painting with 
only Picasso or Klees. 

The format, to an English reader accustomed to the disci- 
pline of utility production, is most definitely post-war; the 
contents—strangely archaic. J. E. Morpurco 


CONFESSION OF FAITH. Peter Baxer. Falcon Press. 
7s. 6d. 
Mr. Baker is a young man who has had an exciting war. It 
is unfortunate that he should have been in such a hurry to 
record it. Had he waited he might have written a better book. 
In the first place, he does not appear to have altogether 
assimilated his experiences or integrated his impressions. Also, 
it is not altogether clear what faith Mr. Baker confesses. It is, he 
assures us, a ‘strange undefined faith that all Englishmen 
share’, and also a ‘new wider faith that is sweeping humanity’. 
Mr. Baker has, happily, ‘kept that faith.” One must agree with 
Peggy in the Berkeley when ‘ “Why!” she exclaimed, “‘you’re 
another of these idealists. Idealism is so fashionable nowa- 
days.” "—And sometimes a little nebulous, too, one might add. 
In the second place, the author’s activities in Italy and with 
the second front, which form the greater part of the book, 
remain unexplained. There are hurried comings and goings, 
a procession of exotic figures, frenzied escapes, and ambushes. 
Like the Guelfs and Ghibellines in ‘Savanarola’ Brown’s 
momentous drama, Mr. Baker and the Wehrmacht are engaged 
in a private war irrelevant to the main theme. Why? For 
Security Reasons we are not allowed to know. This is not, 
of course, Mr. Baker’s fault, and we are ready to believe that— 
in the words of the War Office letter quoted on, the dust- 
jacket—his ‘extraordinary exploits must be almost unparalleled 
in the history of war’. But it is fatal to the construction of the 
book. Necessarily, it lacks both suspense and direction. We 
watch Mr. Baker set out on dangerous expeditions behind the 
enemy’s lines, but we don’t know with what object, what 
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steps he takes to achieve it, or whether he has been successful. 
It is all quite exciting and jolly, but lacks a context. How 
much better to have waited till the secrets can be revealed! 

The last part is much more satisfactory. There are no loose 
ends here. Mr. Baker’s object, from the moment of his capture, 
is clearly defined. He intends to escape and does so. His 
recapture is pure ill-fortune. After being in some danger of 
shooting by the Gestapo, and a farcical court-martial for being 
in possession of forged documents, he is ultimately liberated by 
the advancing Allied Armies. 

Even had I a mind to, space would not permit of my listing 
the misprints. Can there ever have been so many in a single 
volume? 

HuMPHREY HARE 


ARABIA PHCENIX. Geratp pe Gaury. Harrap. tos. 6d. 
Ir is not that the Colonel was unappreciative of the desert; 
but he thinks of it as a fine place for a ‘healthy man’, a spot 
for ‘danger in good company’, or shall we say good hunting 
and jolly scraps. Now most of us have a mental shelf full of 
books of this type. A newcomer, in the ranks of the mass of 
observers, cannot really add anything, with one-way technique, 
to the general word-picture we possess. Perhaps some detail 
may be fresh—such as the yellow-throated birds which taste, 
in the right season, of apricots, or the trackers of the Al Murra 
tribe who can tell the footprint of a virgin from that of a wife. 
But such points are decoration which the more imaginative of 
us could have invented from existing data. In fact the era of the 
one-way travel book is over; the travel book of the future must 
give us mystery (which is a property of everything, everywhere) 
as well as local phenomena. Meanwhile, it is true that the 
photographic survey of the shrinking world is not yet as com- 
plete as the files of descriptive journalism. The colonel’s 
photos, which liberally illustrate his book, are remarkably 
fine. They have the challenge of equating the visual image 
with the mental. The colonel as photographer can be proud 
of a good job; but other travellers with a camera please note 
that the colonel has done it. 
OswELL BLAKESTON 
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MEETING AT THE SPHINX. Maryjorr Deans. 

Macdonald. tos. 6d. 

THIs account of the making of the film Cesar and Cleopatra 
will be welcomed by the film student and by that person at the 
opposite pole from him, the ‘inveterate filmgoer’, who might 
wander into the cinema, wise as to Rank and Leigh, but not 
so well-informed about Shaw or Cleopatra. To others, it may 
seem rather too much about not quite enough. 

Mr. Shaw introduces Gabriel Pascal, who made the picture 
as ‘doing for the films what Diaghileff did for the Russian 
ballet . . . the man is a genius; that is all I have to say about 
him’. Mr. Pascal, after his ‘strange adventurous life’, finds 
that ‘nothing could be more inspiring for me than the unique 
task of giving evidence, through my pictures, of the immor- 
tality of the genius of Bernard Shaw’. After this, we have a 
neat extract from Mommsen’s History of Rome, just so that we 
all know who Cesar and, of course, Cleopatra were. A little 
over four pages give us “The Story’. Then we have ‘The Shaw- 
Pascal Partnership’, in describing which Miss Deans treats 
us to such naivetés as: ‘In Shakespeare’s time, the theatre 
was really a coterie theatre, frequented and supported by the 
cultured zsthetes of the nobility and gentry and the choice 
spirits among the groundlings. These latter, of whom there is 
always a percentage.’—This part of the book contains corres- 
pondence between Shaw and Pascal on minor details of 
production. These, and a scene specially written but not used, 
give the book its main interest. 

Miss Deans follows her résumé of the stage of Shakespeare 
with equally ill-written observations on Vivien Leigh as 
‘the darling of destiny and circumstance alike’, whilst Oliver 
Messel’s work on décor and dresses surely deserves better 
than achieving ‘the gossamer dreamlike quality of an Egyptian 
fairy-tale’, whatever that might be. The volume has a valuable 
section of over thirty stills; these do much to offset the 
unpleasing technicolored oleographs scattered through the 
text. 
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THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS ; PLAYS PLEASANT; 
PLAYS UNPLEASANT; MAN AND SUPERMAN; 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION; THE DOCTOR’S DI- 
LEMMA; SAINT JOAN; PYGMALION; MAJOR BAR- 
BARA; THE BLACK GIRL IN SEARCH OF GOD. 
BERNARD SHAW. Penguin Books. 1s. each. 

THEsE ten volumes are a special edition published by Penguin 

to celebrate Mr. Shaw’s ninetieth birthday. One hundred 

thousand copies of each volume have been printed, and it 
should be safe to say that every one should find readers. At 
this date, there is little that can be said of Mr. Shaw which he 
has not said himself, and here all-that need be done is not only 
to salute him, but also the publishers, for making available so 
much of his work at so reasonable a price. It may be noted that 
it is the screen version of Major Barbara here printed, and that 

The Black Girl in Search of God includes the delightful piece A 

Dressing Room Secret. 

Other books from the same house, to which attention should 
be drawn, are Lettice Cooper’s good novel, The New House 
(Penguin 544), and English Letters of the Eighteenth Century 
(Pelican A 163), edited by James Aitken, and including Pope, 
James Thomson, Burke, Blake, and Byron, as well as the more 
obvious Mrs. Delany and Madame D’Arblay. 

‘TREVOR JAMES 


STUDIES IN LITERARY MODES. ArrHur MELVILLE 

Cxark. Oliver and Boyd. 155. 
THE first three of the eight essays in this interesting book of 
literary criticism deal with important branches of literature— 
the historical novel, the art of satire, and the scope of rhetoric; 
the others consist of a survey and analysis of the aims and 
methods of poetry. In all the essays the author draws upon a 
wide reading which enables him to illustrate his arguments by 
apposite quotations. It is analytical criticism of a kind which is 
likely to enlarge the reader’s understanding of established 
literature and methods of writing. 

Preference among the first three essays will be largely a 
matter of taste, but the discussion of methods of argument and 
persuasion in A Defence of Rhetoric deals with a subject of 
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great importance to everyone. Drawing for illustration upon 
the work of Plato and Pascal, the author shows that to interest 
and to persuade, in that order, are the objects of writer and 
speaker, and that rhetoric is ‘primarily the architecture of 
composition, its structure and ordonnance’. It. must be 
suggested, however, that there is too little consideration of the 
relation between the organization of material for effective 
persuasion and the organization of it for the expression of truth, 
where a standard from outside literature must be introduced 
to judge literature. 

In the instructive essay on satire, Mr. Clark discusses the 
convention of satire and seven characteristic devices used in it, 
and he shows how little either genuine indignation or a regard 
for accuracy of statement has to do with satire as a literary 
form. Finally, the discussion of the aims and methods of 
historical novelists and of the varying importance to them of 
historical erudition cannot fail to heighten the reader’s appre- 
ciation of this important branch of fiction. 

In the later essays an analysis is attempted of the methods 
used by poets. In the essay on Poetry and Verse, Mr. Clark 
argues that metre is essential to poetry. ‘Not only do I believe 
that poetry will lose if it is not in verse, but I am convinced 
that the only fitting verse for it is metrical.’ He brings forward 
strong reasons why metre increases and sustains the pleasure 
to be derived from poetry. But in dismissing the claims of free 
verse, he does not seem to have sufficiently considered the rela- 
tion between the poet and his environment, and whether in 
order to express comprehensively thoughts and feelings evoked 
by a complicated industrial civilization, free verse of the kind 
practised by Eliot and Pound has not important advantages. 
Moreover, Mr. Clark assumes that the end of poetry is to give 
pleasure and not to tell a particular kind of truth about the 
world and life. This is particularly noticeable in the essay 
entitled The Difficulty of Rhyming, where he seems to regard 
Milton’s dislike of rhyme as ‘a vexation, hindrance, and con- 
straint’ as equivalent to an objection on the score of difficulty. 
The duty of a poet with Milton’s didactic objective will be, he 
asserts, ‘not beauty, but the most straightforward communica- 
tion.’ Such a poet must write ‘not poetry but gaunt, colourless 
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Euclidean prose’. This assumption that prose is a more exact 
method of communication should be challenged. For some 
purposes poetry by the mobilization of all the resources of 
languages is the most exact way possible of making statements. 
In this essay Mr. Clark argues convincingly that the self- 
imposed difficulties of rhyme and metre have often been as much 
a support as an obstacle to the first-rate poet. In the last essay, 
Rhyme and No Rhyme, he classifies poetry under a number 
of headings, and discusses the advantages and disadvantages 
for each kind of the use of rhymed verse. 

There is also a valuable detailed historical survey of the 
arguments used by poets and critics for and against the use of 
rhymed verse during the period between Milton’s 1668 attack 
upon it and the publication of Johnson’s weighty contribution 
to its defence in his Lives of the Poets ; and in The Rhyming 
Ancients there is a discussion of the use of rhyme in Greek and 
Latin poetry. 

R. SUMMERS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Editor is happy to state that arrangements 
for the winter include 


a DANISH oumber 


and 
an anthology of FINNISH verse 


(translated by Erik Tallgrist, Professor of English at Helsinki 
University) 
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